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CHAPTER I. 

rX was the height of the London season^ 
an early day in the month of June, 
when Eveljm Hazledine drove up in a 
railway cab from the Great Western Kail- 
way Station, to the door of Mr. Green- 
wood's chambers in Lincoln's Inn. She had 
come to London by one of the earliest 
trains that left Hopton in the morning.** 
Magdalen had accompanied her there, and 
would gladly have gone further had Evelyn 
permitted it. But she wished to be alone, 
for she had never taken Magdalen into her 
confidence, and could not do so on the 
present occasion. 

Mrs. Heaton was conscious of the reserve 
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2 THE WIFE S ERROR. 

exhibited towards her, but supposing her 
friend had good and sufficient reason for 
all she did, never sought to penetrate the 
mystery, or press for confidence that was 
so obviously withheld. 

Evelyn had merely announced her in- 
tended journey the preceding evening, say- 
ing that business would take her to London 
for the day, but she hoped to return in 
the evening. Magdalen made no inquiries 
respecting the nature of this unusual pro- 
ceeding, and only oflfered to drive her 
fiiend to the station in the morning, 
promising, at the same time, to meet her 
in the evening on her return, if she wished. 

Evelyn would not hear of Magdalen's 
coming herself, as the time of her return 
would be uncertain. It was therefore 
settled that one of the farm-servants should 
be sent to wait her arrival by either of 
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the late trains, and attend her home. 

This being arranged, and the drive ac- 
complished, the two friends parted, with 
the full expectation on both sides of meet- 
ing again in the course of a few hours. 
Evelyn knew a much longer separation was 
shortly in prospect, but she would not 
speak of it to Magdalen till after her re- 
turn, when she hoped she should be able 
to say something more definite about 
her future plans. She felt, however, that 
her time for remaining at the Hollies Farm 
was drawing to a conclusion. 

It was midday when she reached London, 
and drove through the streets to keep her 
appointment with Mr. Greenwood. There 
was little going on at that time in the 
fashionable part of London. She met a few 
riding parties setting off for their earjy exer- 
cise, and several pedestrians on their way to- 
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4 THE wife's error. 

wards the parks; but the streets were 
then comparatively deserted and quiet, 
they had not woke up into the mighty roll 
and roar of the gay world and of pleasure- 
seeking people that were so soon to inun- 
date its thoroughfares. 

It was a beautiful June morning, and 
there was still enough of life and anima- 
tion stirring, to cheer Evelyn's drooping 
spirits. She could not resist the effect of 
outward influences, and hers was one of 
those sensitive temperaments that would 
often rise and faU unconsciously with the 
glowing sunshine, or the passing cloud. 
Her young heart was not proof against the 
brightness of that sweet summer morning. 
Evelyn felt, too, as if she was coming 
home. She had always lived a good deal 
in London, and as she passed the houses 
of former acquaintances, and drove through 
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the well-known squares, everything looked 
familiar and pleasant in her eyes. 

This agreeable sensation vanished, how- 
ever, as she approached the end of her 
drive, and drew near the solemn confines 
of Lincoln's Inn Fields. She was nervous 
as to the impending interview, though she 
tried to regard it in the light of the first 
step towards her reunion with her husband. 

The cab at length drew up at the dismal- 
looking door. Happily Evelyn was not an 
entire stranger to Mr. Greenwood. She 
had been with her husband on the occasion 
of two of his former visits, and therefore 
had not the additional embarrassment of 
introducing herself to his acquaintance on 
the present occasion. She remembered him 
as a quiet, gentleman-like-looking man, and 
one in whom Norman had placed great 
confidence. 
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sill*. WHS HOW acting on her own re- 
si)(>iiHil)ility for the first time, in consult- 
ing huUy and she felt the result would 
h(5 a very momentous one for her. She 
endeavoured to collect and steady her 
thoughts, by considering all she had to 
conuaunicate, and determining to be per- 
fectly candid and open to her husband's 
friend, and, if possible, to be guided by his 
opinion and advice. 

She sought then to find comfort, and 
gain fortitude by resolving to bear pa- 
tiently all the trouble she had brought 
upon herself at that time, and considering 
it all as a well-merited punishment for 
her desertion of her husband. 

On receiving the intimation that she was 
expected, she left the carriage, and as- 
cended the dirty staircase with a palpi- 
tating heart, and found herself in the 
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presence of Mr. Greenwood. After the few 
brief words of salutation had passed^ 
Evelyn found it \erj embarrassing, for 
the lawyer having handed her a chair, 
and taken one himself opposite to her, 
sat in perfect silence, waiting for her to 
make her own communication. Evelyn 
hoped he would utter some suggestive 
word or sentence, which might serve as an 
opening to theii; conference; but none 
came. She looked up, and saw Mr. 
Greenwood, a plain, grave, middle-aged 
man, looking towards her with an expect- 
ant countenance; so, growing desperate, she 
began, 

" I have called on you, Mr. Greenwood, 
to ask, in the first place, for my husband's 
direction. I wish to write to him — perhaps 
you will be good enough to forward a 
letter for me?" 
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** Certainly. But has not Mr. Hazledine 
already apprised you of his destination?'' 

^^I am sorry to say he has not yet done 
so," replied Evelyn, colouring and hesi- 
tating; **the fact is, he does not know 
where to send a letter to me." 

At this admission the lawyer's counte- 
nance looked a shade or two graver than 
before, and he paused a moment before he 
answered. At last he said, 

** 1 was certainly informed by Captain 
Hazledine that he went alone — that you, 
madam, did not accompany him ; but no- 
thing he said led me to suppose that you 
were in ignorance of each other's move- 
ments — in fact, if I remember right, his 
only communication on the subject was 
briefly this (in reply to some remark I 
had made supposing he took his wife with 
him), *You are under a mistake there. I 
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shall require but little for myself, for I 
. pm going out alone. Mrs. Hazledine pre- 
fers remaining with her own family at 
present." 

How Evelyn's heart beat, as she listened 
breathlessly to these few words, the only 
intimation she had ever received of her 
husband's sentiments towards her, after 
their last unconscious parting. A few 
tears fell slowly, as she bowed her head 
silently. Then making an eflFort, she again 
addressed Mr. Greenwood, saying, 

" It was my intention to have gone 
to my father, but 1 found reason to alter 
my determination, and I did not go." 

" Am I to understand, then, madam, 
that you never apprised Captain Hazledine 
of your change of plans?" 

" Alas ! no !" exclaimed Evelyn, seeing 
she must speak plainly and openly at once, 
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if she was to expect any benefit from the 
present interview, and then adding, 

^*It is perhaps best to tell you candidly 
that I parted from my husband under 
the influence of a grievous error. I have 
only lately become aware of the full extent 
of it, and I am very desirous to lose no 
further time in repairing the unhappy effects 
of it, if possible." 

" I hardly comprehend," said the lawyer 
still frigidly, " whether the error to 
which you allude was on his side or 
your own. Forgive my supposition, but 
it is necessary to see our way perfectly 
clear before it is possible to advise." 

** I see — I see," said Evelyn, hurriedly. 
" I only have been to blame. But it 
was in this way. — I imputed conduct to 
my husband of which I found he was 
entirely guiltless, but under the false im- 
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pression I hastily quitted his house, in- 
tending to proceed to my father's. On 
my way thither, I became acquainted with 
his marriage and subsequent departure 
from England. I therefore stopped short 
on my journey, and spent one week at 
a small inn in Hopton, and have since 
been lodging at a farmhouse about three 
miles distant. This is my whole history. 
You see it is not a very eventful one, 
though sad and miserable enough for me." 

After Evelyn had thus spoken, and for 
the first time told her short sad story, 
which was painful enough for her to re- 
late, she experienced a great sensation of 
relief ; she felt as if she had rolled the 
stone from her heart, and looked eagerly 
to Mr. Greenwood for his opinion and advice. 
He merely observed, 

"Then this step was taken before Cap- 
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tain Hazledine accepted the appointment in 
Australia ?" 

'*0h, yes! I knew he had the oflFer 
of it, but was not even aware that he had 
left England, and was in Australia, till 
I heard the circumstance casually men- 
tioned by a friend at the place where I 
am now staying." 

" And that place is " — referring to a 
note — "the Hollies Farm, Uplands, and 
the person's name Miss Lynn?" 

*^No," replied Evelyn, again colouring 
deeply, "that is my own name — Eve-lyn. 
It arose in the first instance from a mis- 
take, and I did not care to correct it, 
as under the peculiar circumstances I did 
not wish to use my husband's name." 

"You must excuse my saying, I think 
that was another error on your part. 
There always must be an unpleasant 
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impression produced by the adoption of 
a false name. Well " — seeing Evelyn's 
disclaiming gesture — " if not absolutely 
false to the ear, at least so to the heart 
and intention, I fear you have been 
guilty of great imprudence in this par- 
ticular, and I would advise an immediate 
resumption of your own; for, you must 
forgive my speaking plainly, the wicked 
world is only too ready to look suspi- 
ciously on a young woman self-separated 
from her husband without the additional 
detrimental fact of her having assumed a 
false name." 

Evelyn's sensitive feelings were now 
deeply wounded, and her pride sorely 
hurt, at the tone assumed by Mr. Green- 
wood; but her conscience convicted her 
of the truth of all that he thus un- 
sparingly advanced, and she saw the 
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grievous state to which her error had 
reduced her. She could at first say no 
more, but after sitting silent for a few mo- 
ments, observed with simple dignity, 

" My position is no doubt a very sad 
one, as you have set it before me, but 
I must observe, in self-defence, it has in 
some measure been forced upon me. I 
have acted with wretched precipitation ; 
but my earnest endeavour now is, to repair 
the ill effects, as far as may be. I wish 
first to write to, and explain everything to 
my husband, and then go out to join him, 
without loss of time." 

Mr. Greenwood's manner thawed a little, 
and he answered, 

"You asked my opinion, and I have 
given it honestly and truly. Now for the 
advice that must follow — I would suggest 
to Mrs. Hazledine that she should imme- 
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diately take up her residence in her father's 
house ; or, at least, under his protection, 
if indeed it is not practicable to do so 
with your husband's family." 

**That, indeed," replied Evelyn, in a 
low, sad voice, "is totally out of the 
question ; and I much fear for the other." 

*^Will you make the trial at least, 
my dear madam ? Lord Beverley is now 
in London — ^report says his marriage has 
not been a very happy one — no doubt 
you may find some difficulties to encounter, 
but my advice is, you should endeavour to 
place yourself where Captain Hazledine 
supposes you now to be. Your letter, ad- 
dressed to him from thence, shall be for- 
warded at the earliest opportunity. But 
I fear you must be content to wait a few 
months for the answer." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Evelyn, with a sen- 
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sation of relief, " but I can start to join 
him long before that, especially if my 
father relents and will furnish me with the 
means of doing so— that is the only favour 
I shall ask at his hands.'* 

*^If I may venture further to advise 
you, Mrs. Hazledine," interrupted Mr. 
Greenwood, "I should strongly advise 
your awaiting Captain Hazledine's reply 
to your letter, before you take any steps 
to follow it yourself." 

At this suggestion Evelyn's cheek flushed 
deeply, and she replied hastily, 

"I have no fear for my welcome, 
sir, if that is what your caution would 
imply." 

'^You mistake me, madam," said the 
lawyer; "the objection I ventured to put 
in, arose from a different cause — it is the 
great uncertainty I entertain myself re- 
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specting Captain Hazledine's own move- 
ments. He may, or he may not, remain 
where he now is. I have heard from him 
but once since his arrival " 

" And what does he say ? — how is he ?" 
interrupted Evelyn, breathlessly. 

"Well," replied Mr. Greenwood, cau- 
tiously, "he says very little; but that he 
does not think the place will suit him, that 
he has not been well— in fact, madam," 
continued he, abruptly, "his heart is in 
England, and he is home-sick. I do not 
say but that he may think better of it all. 
But my honest opinion is, from all I have 
heard, that he has been hasty, and — 
excuse me — you have been hasty also, so 
I cannot tell what may come of it all." 

"Then," whispered Evelyn, breathlessly, 
" you seem to think he will not stay — 
that he will soon return?" 

VOL. in. c 
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" I cannot take upon me, indeed, to deter- 
mine so important a point; only let me 
very earnestly advise you to do nothing 
rashly; write by all means, and then 
wait a reply to your letter ; and in the 
meantime, unpleasant as you may find 
some circumstances, do not hesitate to go 
at once to Lord Beverley's, and, if pos- 
sible, take up your abode in his house. 
I think now, madam," said Mr. Green- 
wood, taking out his watch, "that there 
remains no more to be said upon this 
subject at this present time, and I have 
another appointment in a short time." 

Evelyn rose at this intimation, thanking 
Mr. Greenwood, and feeling much relieved, 
though perplexed and anxious. Still there 
was nothing more to be done, and she 
walked down the stairs followed by the 
lawyer. As he handed her into the car- 
riage, he said shortly, 
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"I had better tell the driver to go at 
once to Lord Beverley's." 

And then, without giving time for 
further change of plan and observing 
Evelyn's look of acquiescence, he gave 
the order, "Eaton Square," and the cab 
drove away. 

It was with a strange sensation that 
Evelyn found herself, at the termination 
of the distance, once more at the well- 
remembered door she had so often en- 
tered in the large mansion in Eaton 
Square. How little had she thought, 
when last quitting it for her Brighton 
visit, how long it would be before she 
should again seek it, and how. 

Certain it is, that had it not been for 
Mr. Greenwood's assumption that she 
must go there at once, she would never, 
under the altered circumstances of her 

c2 
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father's house, have sought an entrance 
there. 

There are especial mometits in our 
lives when the power of acting for our- 
selves seems taken away from us, and, 
though we remain the ostensible and 
visible agents, we are yet conscious of 
an over-ruling power that compels us to 
act quite diflFerently from what we should 
have done from our own free will. Eve- 
lyn was quite sensible of some such pre- 
dominant influence being at work in her 
destiny, when it conducted her to her 
father's house. Her heart was beating 
so rapidly ; she felt so faint with agita- 
tion, that she almost envied the cool un- 
concerned aspect of her driver, as, letting 
himself down from the box, he looked in 
at the window. 

" Shall I ring the bell, please, ma'am ?" 
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"Yes, certainly," replied Evelyn, with 
parched lips. 

She almost shrank, as the door was 
immediately thrown open, from the gaze 
of the footman who appeared ; she did not 
recognise the man, so she took courage to 
call him out, and ask if she could speak 
to the butler, if he was still there. She 
had known him ever since she was a 
little child. 

" Yes, he should be sent," and Mr. 
Watkins shortly after came out, expecting 
to find some friend of his own. 

Great was his astonishment when he 
recognised his lord's daughter, waiting to 
speak to him from the humble vehicle at 
the door. 

" Good Heavens ! — my dear lady ! — Miss 
Evelyn, who would have thought it! — but 
I am glad !" 
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'^ Oh ! Watkins, will my father see me ? 
— I am Mrs. Hazledine now, you know. 
Go to him at once, and ask him — and, 
mind, ask no one else.'' 

."Trust me for that, my dear lady. Oh! 
I am glad to see your face once more. 
Will you get out at once, and come into 
the house?" 

*' No, thank you, Watkins. Please take 
my message to my father, and I will wait 
here." 

No further words passed, and Evelyn 
leant back, sick with anxiety and appre- 
hension. Should she be turned away from 
her father's door? 

Watkins returned sooner than she ex- 
pected, but his look was grave. He only 
said, 

" My lord will see you." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

rpHUS permitted, Evelyn descended from 
the carriage, but she hardly knew how 
she crossed the broad pavement, or how 
she managed to enter the house. Every- 
thing swam before her eyes, and she 
walked as if in a trance. Her limbs shook 
and trembled to . that degree, that had it 
not been for the support afforded by the 
faithful, sympathising Watkins, she must 
have fallen to the ground. He guided her 
faltering steps as far as the library door, 
where her father now, as in former days, 
always spent his mornings alone. She had 
once been privileged to enter there at 
all times and seasons, and to no one 
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else had that indulgence ever since been 
granted. 

Having seen her safe within that sanct- 
uary, the old servant withdrew. Then 
Evelyn, making an eflfort to overcome her 
weakness and timidity, stretched out her 
arms to guide her to her father's well- 
remembered chair. Her sight was become 
so dim, she could not see his face, and 
a mist was fast gathering over every ob- 
ject within her view. She saw a form 
she darkly recognised, in its approach 
towards her, though every feature was 
obscure to her failing sight. She en- 
deavoured to reach it, and to say, 
" Father, forgive me V but the effort was 
too great, and she sank upon the floor. 

It had been a day of continuous trial, 
and exertion to her delicate frame, and 
she had fasted nearly the whole of it; 
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and this last unexpected strain upon her 
failing strength entirely overcame her, al- 
though it was the joy of being summoned 
to her relenting father's presence. Nothing 
could have served poor Evelyn's cause 
more effectually with him than this touch- 
ing exhibition of acute feeling and bodily 
weakness. Lord Beverley had, on hearing 
it was his daughter who pleaded for ad- 
mittance at his door, been unable to refuse 
to see her. His heart turned towards his 
erring child, and yet his consent had been 
so qualified, and given with such evident 
reluctance, that poor Watkins hardly knew 
whether his young mistress was allowed to 
enter, to be met with reproach, or with 
relenting affection. 

As Evelyn sank pale and fainting at 
her father's feet, that question was quickly 
decided. The sight awoke every dormant 
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feeliog of lore within Lord Beverley s 
natarallj kind heart. He was in no 
respect a severe, or implacable man, and 
his heart had long yearned after his ab- 
sent and only child. Deeply as he had 
resented her first act of disobedience to- 
wards himself, there is little donbt that 
if he had been allowed to follow the dic- 
tates of his own feelings, Evelyn's letter, 
written immediately upon her marriage, 
would have received a very different recep- 
tion to that it was fated to do. The evil 
influence of an evil-minded woman was at 
work then, and, unhappily for Evelyn, 
that same wicked influence had found 
its way within her father's home, and 
was now established at his hearth. 

In a moment from the time of his 
retreat, Watkins was hastily recalled by 
his Lord with an order to send his wife, 
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another old servant in the establishment, 
who, with himself, still retained their 
place in it, in spite of all the new Lady 
Beverley's efforts to make them abandon 
it. 

When Evelyn's senses returned she found 
herself lying on the sofa in her father's 
study, with his arm supporting her head, 
and all her light brown hair, streaming 
over it, as it used to do when she was 
a little child, and nestled there to sleep. 
How changed she appeared, since those 
happy careless days, to her father's eyes. 
He looked upon his restored child as she 
rested there, wan and worn, in her almost 
unconscious state, and sorrowfully observed 
the contrast, which the deep mourning- 
dress rendered still more striking. 

The faithful servant chafed her cold 
hands and temple, till Evelyn, with a 
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struggling sigh and sob, followed by a 
salutary gush of tears, woke again to life, 
and a full perception and recollection of 
everything around her. 

Her first impulse was to rise and throw 
herself at her father's feet, but he quickly 
saw and prevented that ; and whispering 
assurances of love and of forgiveness, the 
poor girl lay calmly still, and but too 
happy in the consciousness of a father's 
presence and protecting love once more near 
her. 

It was a strange sensation to poor 
Evelyn, and one she could hardly realise, 
after her long separation from all natural 
ties and relationships. The time flew un- 
heeded by, and still Evelyn, almost too 
exhausted to move, reclined on the sofa, 
with her hand fast locked within her fa- 
ther's, fearing almost to move, or attempt 
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to speak, lest she should break the spell. 

Meanwhile the gay world was stirring 
noisily all around. Many a long rap re- 
sounded at the door, and, reverberating 
through the house, startled Evelyn from 
her dreamy state, into a vivid recollec- 
tion of the time when she, too, played 
her active part in the scenes that were 
thus recalled to memory. 

Not a word of explanation had, as yet, 
been spoken by father or daughter — they 
seemed contented to rest there, and feel 
the full joy of restoration to each other's 
presence, and enjoy the solemn calm of 
those happy hours, without a drawback. 
At last the clock on the chimney-piece 
chimed six, and then Watkins made his 
appearance, bringing in some tea, at the 
same time asking whether Mrs. Hazledine 
would have anything more substantial then. 
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or wait for dinner, which would not be 
served till two hours later. 

That commonplace action and question 
seemed to rouse Evelyn and her father, 
and bring them back to the every-day 
realities of life. Lord Beverley took a 
cap from the tray, and bringing it to 
his daughter, made her drink it saying, as 
the servant left the room, 

" The mention of dinner to be en- 
countered presently, recalls other things to 
one's recollection. You are probably aware 
that I am no longer alone here? After 
you left me, my child, I was foolish 
enough to think I could supply your 
place ; so I married Julia Lister, and you 
will meet my wife presently." 

" Oh ! no father," exclaimed Evelyn, 
shrinking back with dread from the idea 
of encountering her Cousin Julia in her 
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new character. "But tell me what I must 
do, and where I shall go now ? Only tell 
me, papa, dearest, and I will be guided by 
your advice in everything." 

" Then first, my love, you must tell me 
all and everything about yourself, and then 
I shall know better how to prescribe for 
you. I fear, my poor child, to judge from 
your looks, and your seeking your old 
home now, that you have not found much 
more happiness in your marriage than I 
have done in mine." 

The utterance of that doubt in regard to 
her wedded life and her husband, was 
enough for Evelyn — it helped her to over- 
come every feeling or scruple of reserve or 
timidity. Her whole story, from the time 
she left her home to become the wife of 
Norman Hazledine, to the present moment, 
was simply and truthfully told. She made 
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no comment, nor did she seek to excuse 
herself. She stated^ also, that her present 
step had been taken at the suggestion of 
Mr. Greenwood. 

" Quite right — quite right, and perfectly 
well judged on his part. My poor child, 
you have had enough running about the 
world. I shudder when I think of you, so 
young, so unprotected — you must not go to 
that farm-house any more. They are all 
good people, and have behaved very well, 
no doubt, to you. We must reward them 
liberally ; but it is not a fit place, nor are 
they fit companions for you. You must 
stay here, Eve, darling, and your husband 
must come and fetch you, and take you 
openly from your father's house when he 
returns. That will be all right, won't it, 
Eva; you will be content to remain with 
me till then?" 
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" Ah ! dearest papa, I am but too happy, 
too thankful to feel myself once more with 

you ; but " she continued, hesitating, 

"I may not be equally welcome to all in 
your house as a guest, and till my hus- 
band either returns, or sends for me to 
join him there, perhaps " 

Evelyn stopped, unable to proceed, for 
she remembered of old the antipathy that 
had existed between her Cousin Julia and 
herself, and now she was, alas! her father's 
wife. No wonder she doubted the recep- 
tion that Lady Beverley might give his 
runaway, returning daughter. 

Lord Beverley was in no haste to in- 
terrupt Evelyn; he appeared to wish to 
ascertain what were her sentiments in re- 
gard to her step-mother, and therefore 
heard her embarrassed speech till it came 
abruptly to an end ; but he understood it 
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ally and knew at once there was a feeling 
of mutual aversion between the two. How 
could it be otherwise? — for Evelyn, with 
all her faults and errors, was pure-minded, 
honourable, and sincere ; and well did he 
now know, to his cost, that his wife's 
nature was the reverse of all these quali- 
ties. He then answered his daughter, say- 
ing calmly, 

''Do not distress yourself, my dear, 
about any person or thing in this house. 
I am happily master still — my wishes 
and decrees are law — only tell me that 
you desire to remain with me, and I shall 
see that your home is not made more un- 
pleasant than can be helped to you." 

Evelyn was but too happy to cling to 
the fatherly protection thus again restored 
and offered to her acceptance, and she 
would not reject them without at least 
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making a trial of the possibility of con- 
tinuing under the same roof as Lady 
Beverley ; she therefore signified her wil- 
lingness to remain, as her father wished, 
only, with sudden recollection, observing 
that she had brought nothing with her 
from Updown, and, as she was expected 
back, she was afraid her kind friends 
there would be anxious at her not 
returning as she had promised to do. 

"Write a line, then," said Lord Be- 
verley, "and I will have it made into a 
parcel and sent and delivered this evening, 
and as for the rest, you can easily be sup- 
plied till your wardrobe can be forwarded 
here ; though," he continued, as his eye 
glanced on his daughter's neat but humble 
black gown, " if your present dress is a 
sample of what it contains, I think we 
had better leave it where it is, and to- 

d2 
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morrow you can send for your former 
milliner, and set about ordering an entirely 
new one. Do you always wear such 
gowns as these, my poor child, and such 
a bonnet?" taking up the plain black 
straw that lay unregarded on the floor, 
where Mrs. Watkins had thrown it when 
summoned to Evelyn's assistance. 

"I have not had much money to 
spend on dress, papa, and I have never 
changed my — mourning yet." 

"Mourning, darling — for whom?" 

"For my poor child — the little baby 
that I told you of," replied Evelyn with 
a pang of recollection. 

"Poor thing! poor thing!" murmured 
Lord Beverley. "It is well indeed you 
have found your way home at last to 
your own father." 

Then ringing for Mrs. Watkins, he gave 
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Evelyn into her especial charge, desiring 
that her old rooms, which had never 
been occupied, by his desire, since she 
left them, should be got ready for her, 
and everything sent for to various shops 
that she might require, and a fitting 
wardrobe provided without loss of time. 

"And then you must look out a nice 
maid for her. You have no one at pre- 
sent I suppose, my love, in that capacity ?" 

"A maid of my own, papa? Oh! no 
— that is a luxury I have long dispensed 
with, and really can now do perfectly 
well without, so don't take that trouble 
for me." 

" But I choose you should have one — 
my daughter, and Captain Hazledine's 
wife, I think, has a right to it. Now, 
go to your room, Eve, and there is your 
little sitting-room adjoining it, just as 
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you left it; you will find it a pleasant 
retreat, no doubt. Now, I will go and 
prepare her ladyship for your reception." 

Evelyn said no more, but followed the 
old servant with a feeling of bewilder- 
ment up the stairs to the well-remem- 
bered apartment, almost expecting every 
moment to awake and find it all a dream. 
Happy, indeed, would Evelyn have been 
in this return home to her father's house, 
and restoration to his heart, even in the 
midst of her sorrowful separation from Nor- 
man, had it not been for the impending 
meeting with Lady Beverley. 

The natural repugnance with which 
Evelyn had before regarded her Cousin 
Julia had been greatly aggravated by all 
that had since passed; and perhaps she 
was not wrong in ascribing all that had 
been unhappy in her married life to her. 
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as being the result of impressions produced 
by the malicious misrepresentations made in 
her letter respecting her husband's former 
life and character. She felt much per- 
plexed, too, at the light her father had 
thrown on his domestic life and relations. 
His assertion respecting his perfect inde- 
pendence in his house, with the little re- 
gard expressed for one so lately chosen as 
his wife. 

This latter state of feeling may be easily 
accounted for. It was not very surprising 
that, after Evelyn's desertion, Lord Bever- 
ley turned for comfort and companionship 
to those who appeared to sympathise so 
deeply with his distress at her conduct, 
as Mrs. Lister and her mother, and that 
a designing woman like the former made 
the most of the opportunity thus afforded. 

That Lady Parker felt a real and sincere 
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regret for the step Evelyn had taken, there 
can be no doubt, as well as unaffected 
sympathy for her cousin in his severe trial. 
That Mrs. Lister was secretly delighted, 
there is as little doubt ; and that she 
adapted her consolations to the require- 
ments of the case, and her own ultimate 
projects, there is as little cause for question. 

There is no occasion to follow the 
various devices by which she succeeded in 
preventing Lord Beverley from following 
the dictates of his natural feeling towards 
his daughter, after the first emotions of 
anger and disappointed affection had died 
away, and left him amenable to any over- 
tures that might have come from Evelyn 
and her husband. 

Mrs. Lister was some time, however, be- 
fore she could succeed in her grand 
scheme, and before she could excite suf- 
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ficient interest in her cousin's heart to in- 
duce him to propose to her. 

It is possible that she met him more 
than half-way. At all events, she con- 
trived to impress Lord Beverley with the 
idea of such an attachment on her own 
part, as induced him, out of consideration 
to her feelings, at least, to make Mrs. 
Lister an offer of marriage. He might 
possibly also, at that time, have supposed 
himself attached to the beautiful woman, 
who made no scruple of demonstrating 
her tender regard for him in every way 
that it was possible to display it. 

It need not be said that Lord Beverley's 
offer was eagerly accepted, and the pre- 
parations for their immediate union made 
with such delighted activity, as soon 
brought the affair to a happy conclusion. 
After the marriage had taken place, Lord 
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and Lady Beverley immediately went abroad 
to spend their honeymoon. 

Then it was that Lady Beverley secretly 
triumphed in having secured the position 
she so ardently coveted, with all the ad- 
vantages of the wealth and rank that it 
comprised. Then she also exulted in feel- 
ing she had effectually taken the place 
of the daughter she had so envied and 
disliked, and was in a situation hence- 
forth to bar all return to her father's 
heart or home. A short time only elapsed, 
and then Julia, indolent and haughty by 
nature, ceased to take the trouble of en- 
deavouring to please the husband she had 
so deeply toiled and schemed to gain, 
but really loved so little. As the selfish 
indifference of her feelings towards him 
began to reveal themselves, Lord Beverley 
soon suspected the fatal mistake he had 
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made in marrying again — at least, in 
uniting himself to such a woman as Mrs. 
Lister ere long proved herself to be. 

His sentiments of growing disapproba- 
tion and disappointment were soon changed 
into those of positive anger and contempt, 
in consequence of a communication that 
was made to him about three months 
after his marriage. It was a singular 
document for a newly-made bridegroom to 
receive. 

The letter in question enclosed another, 
which he immediately recognized as being 
in the handwriting of his wife ; and, with 
a few words of explanation as to how it 
came into the possession of the person 
who sent it, left all further commentary on 
its contents to the receiver. 

Lord Beverley, with cool determination, 
read this epistle through from the beginning 
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to the end, and rose from its perusal a 
wiser and a sadder man. The letter was 
from his wife, and addressed to a Captain 
Mansell, to whom, -it appeared, she had been 
. secretly engaged up to the time when her 
efforts had proved successful in securing an 
offer of marriage from himself. After that 
event she wrote to her former lover (whom 
he had known by name to be an acquaint- 
• ance of hers, and former friend of her 
late husband's in India), telling him of the 
step she had just taken, and bewailing the 
sad necessity which had forced upon her 
a measure so repugnant to her feelings in 
every way. 

It is not necessary to enter into the 

'full details of this letter, but it served to 

reveal to Lord Beverley the real character 

of the woman he had so recently made his 

wife. It was a horrible discovery, but it 
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was as well, perhaps, that he should have 
made it in time, as he found her in the 
letter imploring the man she had just 
•jilted to "remain constant as ever,'' and 
that she should ever be the same to him, 
&c., and much to the same purpose, with 
many passionate professions of the most 
enduring attachment to him, and distaste 
to the intended husband, to whom she was 
about to sacrifice herself. 

Nothing could be clearer ; and Lord 
Beverley had only to consider what was 
best to be done under the very unpleasant 
circumstances in which he found himself 
placed. This letter, he was informed, was 
sent to him by the lately made wife of 
the man to whom Lady Beverley's was ad- 
dressed. 

It appeared this gentleman soon followed 
the example of his faithless fiancSy and also 
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married. The lady was a woman of for- 
tune, but much older than her husband, 
and she soon discovered the real character 
of the worthless man, who squandered her 
money, and treated her with the most 
mortifying neglect and indiflference. 

It happened that one day, during one 
of his frequent absences from home, the 
angry wife invaded some of his private re- 
positories in search of papers that might 
serve to inform her as to the real state of 
his affairs. In so doing, this letter, with 
many others of Mrs. Lister's, fell into Mrs. 
Manseirs unsparing hands, and the imme- 
diate use the vindictive woman made of 
it was to enclose it to Lord Beverley, then 
in Italy with his bride. 

After Lord Beverley had made himself 
master of its contents, his next step was 
to proceed with it to his wife's apartment, 
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and coldly to inquire whether she acknow- 
ledged that letter as a genuine produc- 
tion of her own. Taken thus by surprise, 
the convicted woman had nothing to reply. 
Her confession was tacitly made and ac- 
cepted. After that unexpected episode, it 
may be imagined the life of the newly 
married pair was not a particularly happy 
one. 

Lord Beverley was however aware, 
that, however guilty in intention, Julia 
had never had the opportunity of meeting 
her former lover since her marriage to 
himself ; and having committed the impru- 
dence of uniting himself to such a wo- 
man, he determined to make the best of 
his unhappy circumstances. She was his 
relation, as well as his wife, and the 
daughter of Lady Parker, for whom he 
had always retained a certain degree of 
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cousinly and friendly regard. He there- 
fore listened with calm forbearance to 
Lady Beverley's protestations of future good 
conduct, and regret for all that had been 
amiss hitherto. He probably took them 
for what they were worth. 

Nor was he deceived in attributing the 
penitential tears she shed on the occasion 
to the right source — her fear of losing all 
the advantages she so dearly prized and 
enjoyed as his wife. He conceded so far, 
however, as to grant a cold forgiveness, 
on certain conditions. 

Thus the fair and faulty Julia had the 
satisfaction of outwardly retaining her 
position in the world as Lady Beverley, 
whilst she knew herself an alien to her 
husband's heart in their joyless house. 

Instead of prolonging his stay abroad, Lord • 
Beverley immediately returned home, and 
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placed his wife under the charge and surveil- 
lance of her mother, Lady Parker, who was, to 
her great satisfaction, invited to take up her 
future abode in her son-in-law's house, with a 
sufficient intimation of past facts to enlist 
her sympathy very sincerely on the side 
of Lord Beverley, as well as to ensure her 
gratitude for the considerate part he had 
taken towards her daughter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QUCH was the history of her father's 
house and family concerns when Eve- 
lyn found herself an inmate of it. She 
was but partially aware, however, of 
the real state of his domestic miseries, 
and only supposed that he had very natur- 
ally soon discovered his error in marrying 
his cousin Julia, and found out the nu- 
merous defects of temper and disposition, 
of which she had herself more than sus- 
pected the existence in former days. 

It was not till the next morning was 
far advanced that Evelyn came down- 
stairs, as she considered it her duty to do, 
into the drawing-room, to pay her dutiful 
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respects to her new step-mother, and to 
renew her old acquaintance with the well- 
remembered, would-be friend of her child- 
hood, Lady Parker. 

Evelyn found the two ladies sitting 
together, but by no means silent, for, as 
she opened the door, a rather noisy conver- 
sation suddenly ceased, and Lady Parker 
took up the newspaper that lay in her 
lap, but relinquished it immediately, when 
she recognised Evelyn, and rose up to meet 
her. 

Not so the lady of the mansion. She 
sat, or rather half-reclined on a luxurious 
ottoman, surrounded with cushions, and 
apparently following her favourite pursuit 
of doing nothing. Evelyn, with a hasty 
glance, noted almost in surprise how won- 
derfully she was improved in looks, and 
increased in embonpoint. She affected some- 
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thing of oriental splendour (for which pro- 
bably she had acquired a taste whilst in 
India), with a graceful shawl-like drapery, 
notwithstanding the June sunshine, folded 
about her half recumbent figure ; her falling 
sleeves, and quantity of heavy bracelets, 
giving her a sort of sultana look, which was 
increased by the style and character of her 
beauty; no doubt it was the type at which 
she aimed. When Lady Beverley saw it was 
Evelyn that entered, a rich angry flush flew 
over her cheek and brow, as she half sat up 
and gazed at her as she advanced, but still 
without offering any word of welcome or 
recognition. Evelyn on her part, with the 
recollection of her hateful letter flashing into 
her mind at the sight of her cousin, also ab- 
stained from offering any greeting, and passed 
on to where Lady Parker stood with out- 
stretched hand. Then coldly returning her 
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salute in silence, she sat down at a distance. 

Evelyn at that moment felt all the long- 
forgotten pride and natural haughtiness of 
her disposition rise up. It was not a pride 
that would have displayed itself towards 
those who were accidentally placed in a lower 
position in life. It was, however, of that 
evil but subtle nature which is ready to assert 
its own rights, which is angry and displeased 
at finding them disputed, and is so quick to 
resent slights and injuries. 

At the sight of Lady Beverley's indolent 
and insolent attitude, all Evelyn's former 
feelings towards her rekindled in a moment 
with even more than their previous intensity. 
It was certainly hardly possible to conceive any- 
thing more unpleasant than the non-reception 
accorded her. She stood her ground, however, 
proudly in her father's house, as became its 
former mistress, and as if she were still there 
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in her own right. Lady Parker was the only 
one of the three who was at all at ease, or in 
a quiescent state of mind and spirits. She 
was not at all sorry to see Evelyn at home 
again, and she was very anxious to know 
what had brought her back, and how she 
had fared since they had last seen her. She 
had been present the evening before at Lord 
Beverley's brief address, telling her and her 
daughter that Mrs. Hazledine had arrived 
that day. He did not tell them whether by 
chance or on his invitation (and that question 
was in full debate when Evelyn entered), 
but simply informed them she would probably 
remain some time. 

They both saw with a glance that Evelyn 
was no more approachable, to be questioned 
on that, or any other subject she might not 
be inclined to discuss, than in the days of her 
indulged and capricious girlhood. Lady 
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Parker took upon herself the office of wel- 
commg her home again, whilst the lady of 
the mansion devoted all her attention to a 
tiny poodle that reclined by her side, and 
appeared to regard Evelyn with no favourable 
aspect. Lady Parker soon observed, 

" It is such a charming, such an unex- 
pected treat, to see you here again, my dear 
girl ! and you seem to have dropped from 
the clouds upon us, for your dear good father 
never even told his wife of the pleasure in 
store for her and all of us." 

" I suppose,'' returned Evelyn, " my father 
thought it would be too much happiness for 
Lady Beverley. As it is, she appears almost 
overcome by it.'' 

How unlike was this speech to the Evelyn 
of late — ^how impossible would it have been, 
even under provocation at the Hollies, to 
have spoken in the tone and manner that she 
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then assumed. There are certainly some 
people who seem destined to exercise an evil 
influence over others, and bring into action 
all their worst feelings. Such an effiect had 
Lady Beverley's mere presence on her step- 
daughter. 

Evelyn had nearly forgotten her old en- 
mity to her, and all she had since done to 
deserve it, until she again saw her that morn- 
ing. Then her heart became hard and proud, 
and full of contemptuous thoughts and feel- 
ings towards her father's wife. 

Lady Beverley, roused from her apparent 
apathy by Evelyn's remark, observed with a 
nonchalant air, 

" You must excuse any want of civility on 
my part, Mrs. Hazledine, for you have really 
taken me quite by surprise ; and self-invited 
guests must be content to dispense with cere- 
mony." 
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" I came to my father's house," replied 
Evelyn, haughtily, " forgetting for the moment 
it was yours also." 

Lady Beverley laughed — a little silvery, 
provoking laugh of incredulity, and, nothing 
daunted, answered, 

" I wish I could forget it also. I assure you, 
you can't regret the circumstance more than 
I do ; but as it is so, you must permit me to 
remind you, Mrs. Hazledine, that / am the 
mistress of this house, even if it pleases you 
to take up your abode in it unasked." 

" My father has invited me to do so, Lady 
Beverley, and I can only regret that his wishes 
and yours seem to be at variance." 

" Don't make yourself unhappy about that, 
Mrs. Hazledine, or I fear you will never cease 
to mourn." 

This lively dialogue was brought to an 
abrupt termination by Lord Beverley enter- 
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ing at that moment, and his wife immediately 
ceased speaking. He glanced round the room 
at the three occupants of it, advancing at the 
same time with a brief " Good morning, 
ladies," addressed equally to his wife and her 
mother. Then passing both without further 
remark, he came up to where Evelyn was 
sitting, with raised colour and disturbed coun- 
tenance, saying, 

" I fear you don't find this room comfort- 
able — come into mine presently, and tell me 
how you are this morning, my love, and how 
you slept last night — not too well, I fear," 
at the same time taking both her hands in 
his and kissing her on the forehead. 

There was balm for poor Evelyn's wounded, 
perturbed spirit in that embrace, and the 
voice of fatherly affection that accompanied 
it — it exorcised the evil spirit in a moment, 
and Evelyn was her better self again. Lord 
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Beverley then turned to his wife, saying, 

'* I have brought a list of names of people 
I wish to ask to dinner next week; perhaps 
if you are not particularly engaged" (with a 
glance. at her indolent attitude) *'you will 
do me the favour to write the cards and 
send them out this afternoon." 

Lady Beverley received the paper from her 
husband's hand with an air of great indif- 
ference, saying, 

"Certainly, but it is rather short notice, 
is it not?" 

" Quite long enough for the people I wish 
to invite — it is not a formal dinner party 
— only some of Mrs. Hazledine's former 
friends, whom she will like to meet, and if 
they are engaged now, we can ask them 
again." 

"With all my heart," said Julia — (then 
sinking her voice), " now or never, it is all 
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the same to me." Then louder — *^ Pray may 
I ask, if it is not an impertinent question, 
who this Mr. Greenwood may be? — it is a 
name I do not remember on your visiting list 
any more than on my own." 

" No, you are right, and I have still his 
acquaintance to make, which I hope to do 
this afternoon, so do not send that invitation 
with the others; I will leave it myself, when 
I call, as I intend doing presently." 

The subject then dropped — it seemed to 
have no further interest for Lady Beverley; 
she only turned to her mother, saying, 

" What time do you like to drive this 
afternoon?" 

She evidently did not intend to include 
Evelyn in her party. 

" Oh, any time, my dear — the usual hour, 
I suppose," replied Lady Parker, looking un- 
easily from her daughter to Evelyn, and 
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thence to Lord Beverley, who stood quietly 
observing the various countenances before 
him, but saying nothing, and making no 
move towards leaving the room, or taking his 
daughter with him into his own, as he had 
proposed. Then, after a pause. Lady Parker, 
thinking it incumbent on her to act as a sort 
of medium, turned to Evelyn, .observing, 

'* I daresay you will have plenty of places 
to go to, shopping and so on, after being so 
long out of London — what time would you 
like to drive, my dear?" 

As her mother made this direct appeal to 
Evelyn, Lady Beverley appeared to become 
aware that her husband's eye was upon her, 
and having a salutary dread of it, under its 
influence she made an effort to curb her 
insolence, and overcome her indolence suffi- 
ciently to address her step-daughter also. 
But no fear was strong enough to inspire her 
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with kindness or courtesy; she merely re- 
marked, 

" Ah, yes! I suppose you will want to drive 
about to different places, shopping and sight- 
seeing, after the manner of country ladies in 
general ; I can't stand the sort of thing my- 
self, but you can have the carriage any 
morning, and I daresay my mother will go 
with you." 

Evelyn's thoughts were at that moment too 
fully occupied to hear either of the speeches 
addressed to her. She was deeply pondering 
on her father's kindness, and on that peculiar 
trait of it which announced his intention of 
making Mr. Greenwood's acquaintance — it 
conveyed so much that was pleasant to her 
mind. It seemed intended to serve as a sort 
of link between her absent husband and her 
father. Why, oh! why, had she ever mis- 
trusted him, and treated him as she had done ? 
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The words ** Dear papa, how good you are !" 
were trembling on her lips when she heard 
him speaking to Lady Beverley on her ac- 
count. She remarked also then the frigid 
brow and inflexible countenance which he 
always displayed when addressing his wife, as 
he said, 

"I think I can answer for my daughter's 
not desiring to trespass upon you for the 
loan of your carriage when she is inclined to 
go out. I may as well mention now, that I 
shall place the use of one at her entire dis- 
posal, and she will always find me ready to 
go with her, unless she happens to prefer the 
company of some other friend. So you will 
be relieved of all hospitable anxieties as re- 
gards supplying a carriage or a companion." 

Lady Beverley received this intimation 
with an apparently listless, apathetic air, and 
only replied, " Very well ;" but at the same 
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time she glanced towards Evelyn with a fur- 
tive sparkle in her dark eye, that indicated 
more lively emotion within, than was visible 
on the calm surface. 

Evelyn now became aware, from what her 
father had said, of the subject in discussion 
relative to herself, and willingly left her cause 
in his hands, half ashamed, on reflection, of 
the petulance she had already displayed. 
She felt also some surprise at observing the 
unvarying distance and coldness of her father's 
manner towards his wife ; for disagreeable as 
she had always found Julia, she remembered 
the time when her father had treated her 
very differently, and now, had Lady Beverley 
appeared to feel it more, Evelyn must have 
pitied her. As it was, it disposed her to 
more generous forbearance, and she felt more 
inclined to concede a little, so turning to Lady 
Beverley, she said, 
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'^ My father having kindly arranged for us 
both, that I shall be no trouble to you, Lady 
Beverley, I trust you will not find me in your 
way during the little time I may remain* in 
your house. '' 

She then rose and left the room. Lady 
Beverley merely inclining her head to Evelyn's 
address, not daring to trust herself to speak 
to her in her husband's presence; and he, 
not wishing to say more on the subject, al- 
most immediately followed his daughter. 

Julia rose from her recumbent attitude 
soon after the door closed, and with raised 
colour and flashing eyes walked up and down 
the room, muttering — 

" This is too much! — too much ! — to bring 
that girl back into the house to taunt me, 
and haunt me with her odious presence. It 
is nothing but his hatred to me that has 
induced him to do it. She might have 
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begged and prayed for a year, before he 
married me, and he would not have listened, 
or relented. Oh ! miserable — miserable wo- 
man that I am ! And to have this infliction 
added to it all, as if the burden was not heavy 
enough before. Mamma — mamma, why don't 
you speak? How can you sit there, and 
not speak to me ? — and then how could you 
smile upon the creature as if you liked to see 
her here." 

Poor Lady Parker, thus adjured, looked 
up. She was too well accustomed to what 
she called " Julia's tantrums " to be much 
moved or discomposed at this display, and 
only replied — 

"Don't fret, and put yourself out about it 
so, my dear. You will see very little of her, 
I daresay ; and it will put Lord Beverley in 
a good-humour to have her at home. So I 
daresay he will not be as strict and par- 
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ticular about where you go, and what you 
do, as he is sometimes." 

" I am sure," returned the wife, " he cares 
little enough what I do, or what I feel. The 
only fear he has, is lest I should be happy, or 
enjoy myself, which I never — never can do as 
his wife ; and yet he chooses to keep up 
appearances, as I have the misfortune of 
being so." 

^* Well, well, my dear, it is too late now to 
repent. If you would but make the best of 
it, and try and like him, and make yourself 
agreeable to him, who knows but that you 
might end in making him forget the past, in 
being really happy and comfortable together." 

"Never — never j mother," returned Lady 
Beverley, with emphasis. " He knows I hate 
him. I only married him for money and 
position ; and he can never forget or forgive 
that." 

f2 
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" Come, my dear, it is no worse now than 
it has been these six months back ; and you 
see, except in this instance, he always comes 
and tells you about the people he asks here ; 
and you have plenty of money to dress as you 
like, and everything you really cared for, 
wh'en you wished so much to marry him. 
Come, Julia, considering all things, it might 
have been worse." 

*' Not much, I think," replied her ladyship 
in a less excited tone ; " but I suppose I 
must see about these cards now. I only 
wonder he didn't give them to her to write 
and send out." 

" No, no, my dear, Lord Beverley knows 
it is your province and not hers, to do so; and 
he will keep to his word, whilst you do to 
yours. So let me entreat you to take things 
cooly ; and now Evelyn is come back to her 
father, try to tolerate her, if you can't feel kind- 
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ly. We shall soon hear more about the whys 
and the wherefores. Someone told me hgr hus- 
band had got some appointment in Australia, 
and of course I thought she was gone with 
him." 

" Too poor, I daresay to go together,*' said 
Lady Beverley, sitting down to her writing- 
table. "And here is this horrid vulgar 
lawyer I must ask, because he is of the 
Hazledine clique. I shall make a point of 
not speaking to him." 

And with this resolve she commenced writ- 
ing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TT was late in the evening, on the day of 
Evelyn's departure from the Hollies Farm, 
when the note announcing her change of 
plans was received. The family had already 
retired, and only Magdalen, who was sitting 
up for Evelyn, was below when it arrived. 

One of the farm-servants had been sent to 
meet the train, and drive Evelyn home, and 
Magdalen listened anxiously for the sound of 
the returning carriage. It was getting late 
— the little supper-table was prepared, and 
the tea in readiness to be made, at the first 
intimation of coming wheels. Little Violet 
had been dismissed at her usual early hour, 
in spite of her petition to be allowed to sit up 
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and wait for Evelyn. Miss Arnold carried 
her point, and the resisting child, to bed, 
assuring her ^^ that early to bed and early to 
rise," was the only means of becoming both 
merry and wise. Magdalen would not inter- 
fere, as she knew the last train was late, and 
it was possible that Evelyn might not return 
till that time. 

At last, her patient watching was rewarded, 
and she had the satisfaction of hearing the 
well-known pony's trot up to the door, where 
she ran to meet Evelyn. A sad disappoint- 
ment awaited her. 

" There's naught but that corned," said the 
man, tossing the light parcel to his mistress. 
"I waited nigh on three hours; but Miss 
can't come no more t' night." 

Magdalen received the dispatch in silence, 
and then, taking it into the room she had 
just left, prepared to scan its contents. She 
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stood by the side of the neatly-covered little 
supper-table, with the light glancing down on 
her smooth hair, and broad, fair brow, from 
the bright lamp above. She unfolded the 
paper slowly, with something of an appre- 
hensive sinking at her heart. Poor Magda- 
len ! was this valued friend also about to 
vanish suddenly, like others she had known 
and loved? — strangely to appear, and then 
as strangely desert her. Was there no sta- 
bility in friendship or in love for her ? 

The tiny note was soon disengaged from 
the numerous folds with which it was en- 
circled. Its contents were very brief: 

" Dear Magdalen, — You will be surprised 
to receive this note instead of myself. I 
have been unexpectedly detained by a meet- 
ing with my dear father. He wishes me to 
remain for the present, and I am sure you 
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will rejoice with me that I am once more with 
him at home. You shall hear from, or see 
me, in the course of a day or two. 
" In haste, 

" Your grateful and affectionate 

'' Eve." 

That was all — and Magdalen stood turning 
the letter in her hand, as if to seek some 
further explanation from it. It was all in 
vain — there was nothing more to be elicited, 
and with a heart and step rather more heavy 
than usual, Magdalen, having extinguished 
the lamp, and lighted her candle with a sigh 
left the rpom, then slowly ascended the stairs, 
and entered her own apartment. 

For some days after that Magdalen looked 
anxiously for her promised letter from Evelyn, 
but none came. The blind farmer sat in the 
sunshine, and smoked his pipe, often laying 
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it aside to express a wonder and a hope touch- 
ing the absent guest, so well loved, and much 
missed by all. Little Violet cried almost 
every morning, when she opened the books 
that Evelyn had either taught her lessons 
from, or read aloud to her. Miss Arnold, on 
her part, hoped "the poor thing had not 
fallen into the hands of a bad step-mother, 
who would never let them see or hear from 
her again. She had known such things hap- 
pen before now." 

Conjecture and wonder soon ceased, how- 
ever, and the welcome note of warning issued 
from Miss Hester's lips, ai she came bustling 
in one day, about noon, from an inspection of 
her poultry-yard. 

** Here's Eve Lynn come back at last, and 
there is an elderly man with her. I suppose 
it is her father." 

Lord Beverley and his daughter were in- 
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deed soon to be seen walking up to the 
house, having left the railway fly in the road, 
there to await their return, or find its way to 
the nearest public-house. 

It was a happy meeting for all, though 
Evelyn felt somewhat embarrassed, and rather 
anxious, until she had made her private con- 
fession to her friend Magdalen, which she 
was now determined to do to the utmost. 
In the meantime, she merely introduced her 
father by that title to her friends, who quietly 
addressed him as the Mr. Lynn they supposed 
him to be. There was nothing distinguished- 
looking in Lord Beverley's appearance — he 
was a small, pale, insignificant person, simply 
gentlemanlike enongh to escape remark or 
comment of any kind in general. As Eve 
Lynn's father, he was received with cordiality 
and good will by the farmer and his family, 
and they all rejoiced with kindly sympathy 
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as they observed the perfect union and good 
understanding which appeared to exist be- 
tween him and his daughter. 

After a time, Magdalen and her friend re- 
tired for a private conference, little Violet 
accompanying them ; but she was soon dis- 
patched to play in the garden, with some new 
toys brought for her by Evelyn. Miss Arnold 
also withdrew, on hospitable cares intent, 
having reference to the dinner or luncheon 
which she intended to prepare for her newly- 
arrived guests. 

Lord Beverley and the blind farmer were 
thus left to entertain each other ; whilst the 



former was desirous of so leading the conver- 
sation as to enable him to propose a liberal 
remuneration on his daughter's account, with- 
out doing so abruptly, or wounding the 
delicacy of feeling which he intuitively per- 
ceived and appreciated in her humble friends. 
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As they sat on Matthew Arnold's favourite 
bench outside the house, their conversation 
turned at first, as was natural, on the scene 
around them, and Lord Beverley, with perfect 
sincerity, admired the quaint old house, with 
its Elizabethan windows and gables, and com- 
mented on its antiquity. That was a theme 
always pleasant to the blind man, who dearly 
loved his home, and the well-remembered 
scenes of his boyhood, observing, 

"I know it all right well by heart, sir, 
though it is nigh oh twenty years since I 
looked upon it, except with memory's eyes. 
I see everything quite clear there still, and 
what is more, old age will never dim that 
sight. I often recall the old place, and the 
fields, and the distant woods, as they looked 
to me that July morning I last saw them with 
my bodily eyes." 

" You lost your sight so suddenly, then ?" 
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asked Lord Beverley, in a sympathising tone. 

" Ay ! sir, as sudden as the flash of light- 
ning that deprived me of that great blessing. 
I rose up that morning (it was as glorious a 
day as ever came out of the heavens), and 
there was I, a strong, hale man, in the very 
prime and vigour of my life ; and as I went 
forth to do my daily work, rejoicing in all the 
blessings that God had bestowed upon me, 
but not thinking over much of the Giver. 
Well, sir — not to tire you — that night, before 
the sun had gone down in the same heavens, 
I lay a blind, helpless, stricken man. Ah! 
sir, it was an awful change for me, and all 
around me, though my Maggie was but a 
young child at the time." 

" A thunderstorm, I suppose, was the cause 
of your sad calamity ?" 

"It was, sir. Such a storm as I had 
never seen the like of before. The full 
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force and fury of it broke over our farm. 
The thunder and the lightning were awful, 
and 1 bethought myself of some young stock 
in our low meadows ; and fearing they might 
come to harm, I went down myself to see 
after them, taking the old dog with me. 
Well, sir, the rain fell in such torrents that 
we sheltered a few minutes under the oak 
hard by, just down there. No, you can't see 
it — it was struck like me, with one crash. 
Down came the stroke full upon the spot; 
and there they found me not long after, blind 
and deaf and dumb— -the tree struck to the 
very roots, the poor dog dead, and me to all 
appearance so." 

" What an awful shock it must have been!" 
said Lord Beverley. "Were you long in 
recovering?" 

" Nigh on a twelvemonth, I am a-thinking, 
sir ; and then I got better, and could speak 
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and hear pretty well again ; but all was dark 
from that time, and I have never been the 
same man since. I often feel as if I were 
more weak and foolish-like in my mind than 
I was afore. But everyone is very good to 
me, and puts up with me. And I had a good 
wife then, and now I have a good daughter. 
So, you see, sir, God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb. And it is in my belief, too, that 
when the burden sent is very heavy, then the 
back is strengthened to bear- it. At least, 
sir, I have found it so in my own experience, 
though that may not go for much." 

** You seem to have a contented mind, my 
good friend, and that no doubt enables you 
to bear your misfortunes bravely ; and as 
you are saying, you are happy in having a 
daughter that any man might be proud of, 
both as regards looks, and, as my child tells 
me, also in respect to higher qualifications." 
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" Yes, Maggie's handsome enough, I know. 
I have heard that times out of mind, when 
her poor mother used to talk to me about it, 
more's the pity, perhaps, good girl as she has 
always been, and little as she thinks about it 
herself. But, oh ! there used to be a sight 
of folks come talking about the * Flower of 
Uplands,' as they called her here." 

** I can well imagine that, from what she 
is now," said Lord Beverley courteously. 

" NoWj^ returned the farmer. "Ah ! if she 
had had fair play, she ought to have lost none 
of her good looks by this time ; but sorrow 
and trouble tell a deal faster than years with 
some people." 

" Ah ! that they do," said Lord Beverley. 
" There's my own daughter, how changed she 
is in the last two years. And now you must 
permit me to express my thanks, for all that 
you and your daughter have been to her in 
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this late time of trouble, poor girl ! — all 
arising from a sad mistake on her part, which 
I need not enter into at present, as she wishes 
to tell her own story to your daughter. And 
whilst she is doing so, you must permit me 
— permit me — to say a few words about — 
about — some fitting remuneration for all the 
trouble and expense she must have occasioned 

you; and '' 

" Stop there, sir, please," interrupted 
Matthew Arnold; "if you begin talking of 
that — of remuneration, as you call it — 1 
think it is we who are indebted to her. She 
saved our little one's life at the risk of her 
own; she has taught and tended her since, 
like her own mother ; then, with her pretty 
ways and her gentle talk, she has brought 
back the smiles to my Maggie's face, for I 
can hear them in her voice, though I can't 
ever hope to see them there again; and as 
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for me, she has never wearied of reading to 
me and amusing me and bearing with my 
dullness and infirmity. And, poor dear, if 
anything ailed her — as was too often the 
case — didn't she give my sister Hester the 
joy and pleasure of nursing her? and when 
she got better, didn't we all rejoice over 
her together! No, sir; I don't know what 
your state in life may be, whether you are 
rich, or whether you are poor — no doubt you 
mean well in wishing to pay us for what 
money can't buy, useful as. it is in most 
cases." 

**No, no," interrupted Lord Beverley, 
" don't think for one moment that I suppose 
the love and kindness you showed my child 
can ever be repaid in such a paltry way — 
for thatj she and I shall ever be content to 
remain your grateful debtors; but, poor girl, 
she has been living amongst you without 
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means of paying for the commonest neces- 
saries of life." 

" Sir, she was heartily welcome to all we 
had to give in that way, and I am happy to 
say I am not that bad off either, to make it a 
matter of any consequence to me whether 
one or two more sit at my humble board or 
not. If it were so, even, I have already told 
you, your daughter more than earned what- 
ever she might have had here. Now, please, 
sir, let us say no more on this subject, for 
we are quits, as I tell you — there." 

Lord Beverley, like a true gentleman, then 
abstained from further discussion of a topic 
so evidently distasteful to the good farmer. 
He was obliged sorrowfully to confess to 
himself that he could never repay any member 
of his family for all that his destitute daughter 
had received at their hands in her greatest 
need and distress. At the same time, he 
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noted with something of exulting fondness 
how Evelyn had won her way to the hearts 
of all around her, and, unfriended and un- 
protected as her grievous error had left 
her, had made friends of all those with whom 
she had been thrown. 

Ere long Miss Hester's bustling summons 
brought the assembled party round the 
farmer's hospitable table, where Magdalen 
presided with her usual gentle grace. It 
made Lord Beverley wonder much how she 
could have acquired a repose of manner that 
would not have disgraced any position in life, 
to which her beauty might in earlier days 
have raised her. That day, however, Mag- 
dalen was feeling almost shy and embarrassed; 
her friend was to all appearance the same, 
and yet so different! She had been told all! 
and she was satisfied of her friend's perfect 
innocence of intention, however faulty in the 
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act of leaving a husband so good and kind 
to her, without one word of explanation or 
remonstrance. Nothing could excuse that 
one sad error, and it was new to Magdalen 
to blame one to whom she had hitherto 
intuitively looked up for counsel and comfort 
in all conflicting matters. ' 

Magdalen, too, was just made aware that 
her friend was now divided from her by the 
broad and strong barriers of rank and situation 
in life. It was true that she had ever found 
herself at ease, and had been always treated 
as an equal in the Rector's family, and to her 
the refinements of life, with all its luxuries, 
during her short term of married life, had 
been most familiar. Still, Mrs. Heaton's 
plain, good judgment, told her that between 
the daughters of Lord Beverley, and of Farmer 
Arnold, there must be a wide gulf, and she 
naturally feared that even Evelyn's friendship 
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and affection might not prove sufficient to 
bridge it over^ or let them be the same again 
to each other as during the past happy days of 
intimacy and equality. 

Then she was forbidden to call her Mrs. 
Hazledine, as she would have done ; and to 
her simple mind there seemed something equi- 
vocal in the Evelyn which was to be substi- 
tuted for the old familiar name of Eve. 

So Magdalen, although ever gracious, and 
naturally graceful, sat sometimes so absent as 
to be unconscious of the presence of the friends 
who were actually around her. 

The repast was soon concluded, for Evelyn 
wished to visit her friends at the Rectory ; 
and with the prospect of that second explana- 
tion before her, she was, like her friend, silent 
and preoccupied. The parting was somewhat 
sorrowful, for Magdalen felt, however her 
friend might be disposed to overlook the social 
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distance which separated them, yet it existed 
still, and she could never again .be to her the 
same Eve who had made her home so happy, 
and her heart so much lighter of late. 

Evelyn's appearance at the Rectory oc- 
casioned as much pleasure as surprise. The 
good Doctor and his wife were alone, and 
whilst she told her sad short story to that 
kind lady, Lord Beverley undertook to ex- 
plain all that had seemed mysterious in his 
daughter's solitary position to the sympathis- 
ing Rector. They both felt it an easier task 
at Uplands than at the Hollies Farm. There 
was an introductory link, too, between Lord 
Beverley and Doctor Leslie, in a slight ac- 
quaintance that existed between the former 
and his son, Captain Leslie. It may be re- 
membered the latter had a place situated in 
the same neighbourhood as the Ha^ledines, 
and that Lord Beverley's own paternal estate 
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was not far distant. He had, in fact, visited 
Beechcroft that winter, and had there met the 
master of Brook Lodge, and so their acquaint- 
ance began at that time. 

Mrs. Leslie took the deepest interest in 
Evelyn's recital, notwithstanding her disap- 
proval of the way in which she had acted; 
but feeling at the same time how far easier it 
is to condemn a proceeding than place oneself 
in the same position, and then determine 
whether, under the mingled effects of jealousy, 
misconstruction, pride, and resentment, one 
might not have acted with the same repre- 
hensible precipitation. Of one thing she was 
heartily glad — and that was, Evelyn's story 
was a full and sufficient explanation of all 
that had vexed and perplexed her regarding 
her supposed feeling for her son, as connected 
with Rose Hazledine. She rejoiced also un- 
feignedly that her appearance in their church 
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that Sunday morning had served to convince 
Evelyn of her error in respect to her husband, 
and had been the means of her taking the 
first step that had led to so favourable an 
issue. But there was still much to be done, 
she was aware, before all the ill effects 
could be done away. The parting took 
place with many hopes and promises on both 
sides of frequent future meetings, which Eve- 
lyn felt would afford her also the best chance ' 
of future intercourse with Magdalen, and 
then the father and daughter re-entered the 
fly which was to take them back to Hopton. 
On their way there, Lord Beverley suddenly 
expressed his wish to stop at the little hotel 
where his daughter had spent her first miser- 
able week of loneliness. 

" I should like to hear what they can say 
abbut that shameful robbery you told me of, 
my dear; I shall, I daresay, be able to elicit 
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something from them, and we will order a 
dinner or a tea there, and we shall still be in 
time for the last train." 

** I fear, dear papa, you will not fancy any 
dinner they can give you at the Rose and 
Crown,'' remonstrated Evelyn. 

" Well, never mind, I can go without, but 
we will order something, it will be a pre- 
liminary st^ep." 

Evelyn consented, and they soon arrived 
at the well-remembered inn. Lord Beverley 
gave his name, as concealment was no part 
of his plan, and in so doing secured the best 
servicjBS of Mr. Benjamin Barrel and his lady, 
who also both bent low to Evelyn, when they 
recognised her as the daughter of a peer. 
There was not much difficulty in obtaining 
the information Lord Beverley sought, for 
the landlady almost volunteered it, as soon 
as she saw Evelyn again. 
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She then told them that it was but a few 
days since they found out who the thief was, 
and that it was the maid of the house; for, no 
doubt, emboldened by success, she had com- 
mitted further depredations, and at last ab- 
sconded with various articles belonging to 
themselves and travellers staying in the inn. 
The police were on the track, but the woman 
had not been apprehended at that time, but 
his lordship should hear as soon as they were 
successful. One little circumstance which 
gave rise to much conjecture occurred whilst 
Evelyn was alone in the parlour she so well 
remembered; and of which she had last 
obtained a passing glimpse when Magdalen 
had been induced to visit it, hoping to meet 
her long lost husband. She was sitting on 
the little slippery horse-hair sofa, listlessly 
thinking over the miserable hours she had 
passed in that room, and wondering when her 
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letter to Norman would reach him, and what 
would be the result, and when the blessed 
hour of reunion would arrive, and under what 
circumstances. 

Whilst so meditating, she moved the little 
round cushion on which her hand rested, and 
in so doing brought to light a small visiting 
card, which had been before concealed by it. 
It was a gentleman's eard, and the name 
inscribed on it arrested her attention the 
instant she saw it. It was one so familiar to 
her ears, although she was personally un- 
acquainted with its possessor, that she took 
it up in her hand to look more closely at 
it — at the same time, wondering how a card 
of her husband's friend, Sir Horace Singleton, 
could have found its way into that dirty 
dingy nook of an apartment. In so doing, 
she turned the card, and observed a number 
of figures written on the back, as if some 
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calculation had been hastily madc^ and then 
in pencil was inscribed, ** Mem. L. Ileaton 
has had since"-— -the rest being rubbed out. 
A strange rush and confusion of ideas took 
possession of Evelyn's mind as she quietly 
placed the card in a note-case of her own. 
The predominant one was, that surely the 
man they had seen must have been the Mr. 
Heaton that Mr. Patterson had vowed and 
declared him to be, recalling also his former 
intimacy with Sir H. Singleton. But how 
was it then that his own wife had failed to 
recognise him? It was surely he who had 
dropped that card when he was staying in 
that room (she knew not of the visitor who 
had actually lost it). Had he then so far 
diif>ed and deceived his imfortunate wife as 
to baiUu und elude the eye of such enduring 
affection as hers? 
Evelyn could not tell^ but she determined 
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to keep the card, in case any clue should ever 
be found to the mystery of his marriage with 
Magdalen and subsequent desertion of her. 
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CHAPTER V. 



TANET and Rose Hazledine returned home, 
after little more than a week's absence, 
to find everything just as they had left it. 
Nor had any material change occurred to 
either during the course of it. 

To Rose, indeed, things appeared with 
rather an altered aspect; they were no longer 
tinged with the bright hues of hope and 
happiness they had worn a short time before. 
She was, however, almost unconscious that 
-mth wns t^t cnsr, and only thought that her 
home appeared iitiieter and perhaps a little 
duller than iisuiiL Hazledine Hall was at 
thatr season of tlic year particularly undis- 
turbed by all oatwmrd occurrences- The 
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greater part of their country neighbours were 
in London. Even the master of Brook Lodge 
was away, and both the sisters felt and 
acknowledged that his absence made a con- 
siderable blank in their limited sources of 
interest and pleasure. 

Mr. Hazledine continued ailing, without 
any particular cause to excite immediate 
alarm ; but there was a general air of languor 
and decline about him that cast a shadow 
over the family circle. He was gentler and 
kinder, too, than in his former days of more 
robust health ; and as he seemed more de- 
pendant on his wife and children for society 
and amusement, so did their hearts turn more 
fondly to him than they had ever done be- 
fore. Neither of his daughters would leave 
him that summer, though Mrs. Scudamore, 
as usual, invited each of her sisters in turn 
to pass a month with her in London. This 
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was all that either Janet or Rose had ever 
known of London life and gaiety. 

Mr. Scudamore possessed a family mansion 
in Upper Grosvenor Street. It was rather a 
formal-looking habitation, little change having 
been made in its arrangements since the days 
of his youth when he accompanied his mother 
to pass a dull London season there. Mar- 
garet was content to take things as she found 
them, as her husband disliked innovations. 
So she gave her usual number of dinner- 
parties, and went to such balls as came in her 
way, without giving any of the latter in 
return. Not that Mrs. Scudamore would have 
had the slightest objection to so doing, had 
it met with the concurrence of her lord and 
master — for she was in all points very will- 
ing to be led by him ; but Mr. Scudamore 
had no predilection for dancing, either in his 
own house or in those of his acquaintances. 
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He was several years older than his wife, 
a well-intentioned, pompous, slightly tiresome 
little man. Having lost his father in very 
early life, he had been brought up by a dot- 
ing mother, on a peculiar system of her own, 
with the help of two maiden aunts, the result 
of which may easily be imagined. The sole 
heir to a very large property and ancient 
estate, the young man was betimes impressed 
with overwhelming notions of his own im- 
portance. As he grew up, the three ladies 
lived in such constant fear of their beloved 
Marmaduke being entangled in the various 
nets (matrimonial) which they supposed would 
be cast on all sides around him, that he soon 
caught the infection of their apprehensions, 
and repulsing all suspected attacks on his 
liberty with great prudence and determina- 
tion, he remained single. At length, when he 
was not far from forty, the last of his female 
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relations died, and he felt somewhat solitary 
in his spacious mansion, and missed the 
daily incense which was wont to be oflfered up 
to him. 

It was then that he allowed himself to be 
fascinated with Margaret Hazledine, a hand- 
some girl of eighteen, just out, and as free 
from all matrimonial designs upon him as 
could be desired. Mr. Scudamore highly es- 
teemed the family of Hazledine, as next in 
local consequence to his own. For being by 
far the richer man of the two, he was natu- 
rally of more weight in the neighbourhood 
than Mr. Hazledine. That gentleman was 
delighted, and so was his wife, when the all- 
important Mr. Scudamore proposed to become 
their son-in-law. His moral character stood 
high ; they saw nothing ridiculous in his 
elevated estimate of himself, and the position 
which he occupied. 
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Margaret was at first astonished when in- 
formed of the honour that had been done her ; 
and then became gradually impressed with % 
sense of her extraordinary good fortune. 
She had heard of their rich neighbour as a 
good son, and a considerate landlord to his 
numerous tenantry ; and she sincerely pitied 
the old young man, when he first became 
their constant visitor^ and complained to 
her of his loneliness in his great house, after 
the successive deaths of his mother and aunts. 

Margaret had seen very little of the world, 
and her ideas were bounded by the Hazledine 
horizon. There was not much imagination 
or originality in her composition, but she was 
kind-hearted, good-tempered, anxious to do 
right, and easily influenced by those she 
loved. 

Here was the very character suited to Mr. 
Scudamore, and he showed much discrimi- 
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nation and good judgment in making Mar- 
garet Hazledine his wife. They were ex- 
Jtremely happy together, and well satisfied 
with each other. Mr. Scudamore admired 
Margaret still more after her marriage, for 
he had the fortunate faculty of perceiving 
peculiar and superior qualifications in every- 
thing pertaining to himself. He was satis- 
fied to continue in private life, although he 
had a few years before that time been solicited 
to stand for his division of the county ; he 
had no ambition to sit in the House of Com- 
mons — he would have considered it a great 
tax on his time and talents. He was fond of 
legislating, but eschewed politics and public 
party. He delighted in all the small details 
of domestic management and government — 
nothing was too insignificant for his compre- 
hensive mind. From the construction of his 
model cottages to the erection of a new 
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kitchen range, he was equally ready to give 
his valuable opinion and advice. 

Mrs. Scudamore was in the habit of refer- 
ring to her husband upon every household 
subject, however insignificant, and he lent a 
willing ear to all. He had been accustomed 
to such discussions, as well as taking an active 
part in them, during the lives of his late 
female relations. 

Mrs. Scudamore was extremely vexed that 
neither of her sisters could accompany her to 
London that year. She and her husband 
had not been of the gay party to Cleve Hall, 
although invited, as an important family 
event (of nearly annual bccurrence) prevent- 
ed her leaving home ; and Mr. Scudamore 
never stirred far without his wife. The same 
reason kept them in the country later than 
usual. For it was Mr. Scudamore's particu- 
lar fancy that all his children should be born 
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at the ancient family place ; and his wife pre- 
ferred it also, as well as the attendance of 
the old family practitioner. 

Thus it happened that it was the middle 
of June when Margaret paid her farewell 
visit to Hazledine, previous to their departure 
for London. She was very fond of her family 
in general, and her father in particular, to 
whom she looked up with admiring affection. 
Hazledine, too, her old home, had never lost 
its attractions in her partial eyes, or been 
entirely eclipsed by the greater splendour of 
her married one. 

Margaret loved to come over and bring her 
little tribe to spend the day there, whenever 
her husband was unavoidably absent for 
special causes^ such as county or agricultural 
meetings where she could not accompany him, 
and where his local importance required that 
he should be present. 
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On the present occasion, Margaret came, 
accompanied by the new baby, to be duly 
admired and appreciated, and as many of its 
six brothers and sisters as the family coach 
would convey. The little Scudamores were 
the only grandchildren in the Hazledine 
f&mily, for Lady Kenneth had given them 
none, and the little people were of much im- 
portance to all there. After Margaret had 
accomplished her luncheon, and disposed of 
her children, she commenced the attack she 
had' premeditated en routey begging that 
Janet might be spared to accompany her on 
her journey to London the following day, if 
there was no objection, and her father con- 
tinued in his usual state of health. 

Janet was the favourite sister, and Mr. 
Scudamore also greatly preferred her to the 
pretty Rose, of whom he was slightly afraid, 
not with any degree of awe, but he did not 
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quite understand her, and he feared and sus- 
pected that she liked more lively amusement 
than he was disposed to give her in Grosvenor 
Street. He saw, too, she was always glad 
to escape with Lady Kenneth whenever there 
was a pretext for so doing. He perceived, 
also, that she did not care for teaching her 
little nephews and nieces, though she was 
always ready to play and romp with them — 
she openly preferred riding with Caroline, to 
driving with her sister Margaret, when he 
always made one of the party. 

Now, Janet admired Mr. Scudamore, and 
entered with zeal into all his ideas and plans. 
She never wearied, too, of nursery details or 
domestic politics, or of accompanying Marga- 
ret on her endless shopping excursions. She 
took as lively an interest as themselves in the 
change of a nurse or nursery governess, and 
was ready and willing to undertake the duties 
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of the latter on any unlooked-for emergency. 
Janet saw nothing dull in the Scudamore 
banquets, or in Mr. Scudamore's elderly 
friends. She never sighed for balls, where 
she would not have danced — or for rides, in 
which she would have found no congenial 
companions. She loved to accompany Mr. 
Scudamore to lectures, where they could 
neither of them remember much of what they 
had heard ; and to exhibitions, where they 
soon forgot what they had seen. She loved 
to talk, or to hear him talk of his home, and 
all that interested him there, and to ask ad- 
vice, to be followed out in a humbler scale in 
the cottages and parish schools of Hazledine. 
Thus it may be seen Janet's absence that 
summer would be severely felt both by Mr. 
and Mrs. Scudamore ; but it was not to be 
thought of, and Lady Rachel said in reply, 
" Your father never goes out without one 
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of US to accompany him, and when at home 
requires constant reading and conversation to 
amuse him, and our society is always neces- 
sary to keep up his spirits ; so, my dear, I 
cannot spare either of your sisters this year, 
glad as I should be of the change for them — 
especially Rose." 

" Why Rose, mamma ? Janet, I think, 
wants it just as much, for she leads a far 
more active and laborious life at home. If 
papa gets better, you must send her to me." 

" I would rather you took Rose,'' persisted 
her ladyship ; " she wants more amusement 
than Janet ; and I cannot help thinking, from 
what Janet has told me, has felt the change 
in Horace Singleton — she has been diflferent 
since she came home from Cleve Court. I 
say nothing to her about it, but it is very 
perceptible ; and he certainly paid her great 
attention here at one time." 
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" Yes, I remember, mamma ; but Caroline 
said he was not to be trusted, and she has 
seen more of him at various times in London 
than I have. He is not in our set at all. 
Marmaduke does not like him — he never asks 
him to dine with us." 

With Margaret that was all sufficient; 
when she had said to the world in general, 
** Mr. Scudamore does, or does not do so and 
so ;" or to her own family, " Marmaduke 
thinks so," she considered the most intricate 
question satisfactorily answered and disposed 
of. 

^'By the way," said Lady Kachel, sud- 
denly changing the subject, " when are Caro- 
line and her husband to be in town ? They 
are to stay at his father's, as usual, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" Oh ! yes," replied Mrs. Scudamore. 
" And Kenneth is there for Ascot already — at 
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least he went up last week for the races, 
Caroline writes me word. She is detained 
still at Marchraount Pleasance, they won't 
let her go. She says she hopes to get away 
soon ; but they have begged her so to re- 
main, she has not been able to refuse." 

^' Well," said Lady Rachel, " her husband 
being already in town, there is a very good 
excuse for her getting away to join him if she 
wishes it. And does she mention Sir Horace? 
— it is all in his neighbourhood." 

" Yes, I know," returned Margaret medita- 
tively ; " and I fancy he is a great deal at 
the Pleasance, and has been since that fete he 
gave. I do not think Marmaduke would 
have gone there even if it had not been for 
my confinement just then. I suppose he 
thought he was bound to ask all our family ; 
and I am glad there was such a good excuse 
for not going. He will be sure to be in town 
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soon, mamma, and I will look after him and 
his proceedings a little, on poor Rose's ac- 
count." 

"Yes, my dear, you can let us hear what 
he is about, for I confess I don't understand 
him at all. And then, you know, there is 
that new man in this neiglibourhood. Captain 
Brook Leslie, of the Lodge ; he seems inclined * 
to like one of your sisters." 

" So I hear, mamma — which is it ?" 

" Well," returned Lady Rachel cautiously, 
*' I hope it may be Janet." 

" But you, fear it is Rose/' said her daugh- 
ter, laughing. 

" I can't say at present, till I see more," 
replied Lady Rachel. " He seemed to like us 
all ; but Janet thought when they went to 
his father's at Uplands that he paid most at- 
tention to Rose." 

" That is a pity, mamma, if she does not 
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care about him, and Janet does. Now, if 
you can let Janet come to us, we will ask 
Captain Leslie to meet her sometimes, as 
Marmaduke liked what he saw of him, and he 
is sure to be in town now." 

" Ah ! my dear, I fear we cannot spare 
Janet just at present. You may be sure I 
will if I can." 

With that Margaret was forced to be con- 
tent ; and soon after, taking a very affection- 
ate leave of her family, she gathered her 
young brood, with all their various attend- 
ants, about her, and pondering rather deeply 
for her, returned to her pleasant home, where 
her husband, already arrived, was anxiously 
looking for her and the children. 

A short time after this, a letter was re- 
ceived at Hazledine from Lady Kenneth, who 
was making rather a prolonged stay at March- 
mount Pleasance. It was addressed to Janet, 
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but no doubt intended for the benefit of the 
family circle. It began : 

*' Dearest Janet, 

" You will be suprised to find me 
still here ; and so am I, as I had intended 
joining Kenneth long before this at Forfar 
House. As it is, the season will be half over 
before I get to town. All the good people 
here are in such a state of confusion that I 
cannot in charity leave them till they take 
courage to settle the question in agitation, 
and then start for London. 

" The fact is, ^ the child,' Lady Isabel, has 
thrown her whole family into such a state of 
excitement by declaring she is in love, and 
determined upon marrying directly, and can 
you imagine who ? No other than Sir Horace 
Singleton ! He is quite desperate about her ; 
and there is such a commotion. One person 

VOL. III. I 
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says one thing, and another another; but they 
all agree that she is too much of a child to know 
her own mind, and that he ought not to have 
proposed to her before he had spoken to her 
father, for she is barely seventeen. She 
seems very determined, however, and he de- 
clares he will never relinquish her love, but 
with his life, and so on, &c. Now you will 
say, perhaps, there is no such great objection 
to Sir Horace. That is very true, and makes 
the case more puzzling to the unhappy 
parents, who are determined to reject him. 
I see the whole thing very clearly. They 
saw so much of Sir Horace last year in 
Egypt, and Isabel was little more than a 
child then, that they never suspected what 
it might all end in. Now, it must be owned 
he is rich, of good family, handsome, gentle- 
manlike, &c., and a very respectable parti^ 
no doubt. But papa and mamma want 
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a brilliant parti for their little beauty, 
and no doubt they reckoned on her mak- 
ing no end of a sensation when she 
appeared in London this year, and having 
her choice of all the available coronets there. 
It is rather provoking then, finding her so 
quietly appropriated before a word was said 
leading them to suspect what was going on. 
It all came to light a few days ago, going 
over to look at Cleve Court. Sir Horace 
was so entirely engrossed with his love and 
himself that he was quite rude and inattentive 
to everybody else, and people were all kept 
waiting to get away at last, for they (Sir 
Horace and Isabel) were gone nobody knew 
where; upon which mamma spoke to and 
reprimanded the child, and looked coldly on 
the truant host. So then the child cried, and 
said that there was no harm in looking about, 
as that would soon be her home, and she 

i2 
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had promised to marry Sir Horace. After 
that we all found our way back to the 
Pleasance in such order as we might, leaving 
Sir Horace behind, in a grand passion of 
love and anger and despair. 

" Since that, there have been daily scenes 
to match. They will hear of nothing at 
present ; he rides over to remonstrate daily, 
for he will take his rejection from no one 
but the child herself. Little Isabel attempted 
the heroine, but broke down in the first scene. 
She declared she would starve herself till 
the cruel parents relented. 

" In pursuance of that resolve, she ate no 
breakfast (I believe she had a cup of tea, &c. 
before she got up), no luncheon. The affair 
became serious; the two sisters wept and 
pleaded, but nothing would the beauty accept 
at their hands or any one's, except — her own 
way. Well! she rose from the table without 
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touching a morsel, and left the room. 

"Papa looked stern, and said she would 
soon come to her senses; and mamma observed 
if she went on in that way, she thought they 
would soon leave her altogether. 

" Well, -time went on, and everybody talked 
and advised, and came and poured out their 
complaints to me as the only unconnected 
person there. 

" After a time, I became heartily tired of 
the subject, although really deeply interested 
in the perverse little puss. . Well, I walked 
out to recover my spirits. ' After the family 
party had gone out for a drive, I really 
wanted to be alone, so I went into the kitchen 
garden, thinking its walls would be a sufficient 
protection against all intruders. There, as I 
wandered past the forcing houses and early 
strawberry beds, who should I suddenly come 
upon but the child, most unromantically en- 
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gaged in eating strawberries, with an attendant 
bearing cream and sugar. Oh ! how I laughed. 

'* * Well, thank goodness,' I exclaimed, * you 
have put oflf the starving plan for to-day, and 
thought better of it, no doubt.' 

" ' Don't tell,' said the naughty child ; 
* they are all gone out, I know — and I must 
have something; I can starve all the same, 
you see — for there is no nourishment in fruit 
— I shall soon be dead if they don't let me 
marry himP 

" I argued a little with the child, and at last 
persuaded her it was better to take the chance 
of living and getting her own way, than 
trying to kill herself out of perversity. She 
agreed, and finally managed a very good 
dinner after her dessert, but it was in her 
own room." 

The letter then concluded with . a promise 
of letting them hear when things were a little 
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more decided one way or the other. And 
in the meantime Kose tried to persuade her- 
self that she had never expected anything 
but what Caroline had now communicated, 
after all she had observed on the night of the 
ball at Cleve Court. 

A few days more passed away. At length 
another letter, bearing the Marchmount post 
town, and in Caroline's writing, was received. 
It was again addressed to Janet — she could 
not write it to Rose. 
• " Dearest Janet, 

"The child has conquered at 
last — papa, mamma, brothers and sisters have 
all given way — Sir Horace is accepted — at 
least, they have given their consent, if Isabel 
remains in the same mind for a year, as she 
is so young, that the marriage shall then take 
place. I see it is a great sacrifice on their 
part, for it is natural that they should have 
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wished her to make her debilt this season 
unshackled. Sir Horace will not hear of its 
being kept secret ; he wishes, of course, to 
keep off all competitors ; and I see it will not 
be his fault or the child's either if the time 
of probation is not shortened — indeed, I think, 
for their own sakes, the Marchmounts will 
consent to it, for if things are to go on as 
they do now, it will become a perfect nui- 
sance. No one is to be spoken to or looked 
at but the child. She is at present very 
wax in his hands, but she is so capricious, 
that I will not predict the impossibility of 
change on her part. Sir Horace is not 
agreeable under the circumstances — he deeply 
resents the demur which preceded his ac- 
ceptance — ^he makes no allowance for the 
feelings of the parents and family. In fact, 
there is a something, I do not at all fancy, 
just now in his conduct, though I can hardly 
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explain -it. But there is such an utter dis- 
regard manifested towards the feelings of 
others — such a selfish monopoly of the only 
person he just now cares for, that I fear it 
does not augur very favourably for the future. 
However, I am happy to say, I leave this to- 
morrow morning. The rest of the party 
come up the end of the week. Sir Horactf 
comes over every day to make love — osten- 
sibly to consult his fiancee about various 
things concerned with their future establish- 
ment. You would fancy, from his bearing, 
everything was settled to take place in a 
month, at least. I asked the child if she 
was perfectly content and happy now. Her 
answer was characteristic — ^ I never can 
care so much about a thing when I am let 
have it as before.' Happily Sir Horace did 
not hear it. I shall be glad now to change 
the subject and the scene." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



T? VELYN'S letter to her husband was written 
and dispatched ; and after that, it only 
remained for her to wait with such patience 
as she could command for his reply. Lord 
Beverley fulfilled his intention of making the 
acquaintance of their lawyer, Mr. Greenwood, 
and this he did ostensibly to thank him for 
the judicious advice he had given his daugh- 
ter, and to express how entirely it had met 
with his approbation, candidly confessing the 
satisfaction he felt in having her once more 
beneath his roof ; he also informed him, that 
Mrs. Huzledine would remain with him, until 
her husband either returned, or sent to desire 
her to join him in Australia. 
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Mr. Greenwood listened mth grave and 
courteous attention to air that was imparted 
to him on the subject; but he made no 
further comment, or volunteered further ad- 
vice. He merely expressed himself gratified 
that Lord Beverley approved of the step that 
had been recommended to and taken by Mrs. 
Hazledine, and promised to give her early 
intimation of any intelligence he might receive 
from her absent husband. 

He accepted the invitation which Lady 
Beverley had been ordered to write ; but he 
did not give her the opportunity of testifying 
any dislike or rudeness towards himself, for 
he never approached her or seemed desirous 
of becoming in any way acquainted with Lord 
Beverley's wife. 

Mr. Greenwood was a man of very calm 
exterior and grave manners, so very unde- 
monstrative in countenajice and conversation, 
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that it was difficult to ascertain his actual 
opinion of any particular person or thing. 

When professionally consulted, however, 
nothing could be more clear and lucid than 
the view he took of any subject proposed to 
his consideration, or more to the purpose than 
his opinion upon it. Lady Beverley seemed 
instinctively to know that this quiet, insig- 
nificant lawyer purposely avoided her. She 
saw it. did not proceed from diffidence, for 
he appeared to be — to her great surprise — 
on terms of intimacy with some of her most 
distinguished guests. She also saw that he 
sought out Evelyn, and that each appeared 
to find pleasure in the conversation that soon 
engrossed them. 

It both annoyed and irritated her, although 
she was aware that Mr. Greenwood was in- 
^vited as the friend of Mrs. Hazledine. Still, 
of the house, and it would 
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have been a satisfaction to her if the despised 
lawyer had paid court to her on that account, 
as then she could have displayed her contempt. 
She, however, went near Evelyn whilst Mr- 
Greenwood was talking to her, for she was 
possessed with an indefinite sensation of ma- 
licious curiosity to know what the subject 
might be that appeared to interest them so 
much. She drew near, therefore, under pre- 
tence of looking over some photographs which 
lay on a table close to the sofa where they 
were sitting, appearing to be searching for 
some particular one. Whilst so occupied, she 
listened attentively, and found they were 
talking about Australia, evidently Mr. 
Greenwood had been relating all he knew 
concerning that part of the country where 
Evelyn's husband now was ; for though his 
name was not mentioned by either. Lady 
Beverley was aware that Captain Hazledine's 
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appointment had taken him there. Perhaps 
it might have been owing to her close vicinity, 
that Evelyn's remarks and questions concern- 
ing the country took a wider range, and Lady 
Beverley found less to interest her in listen- 
ing to them. . 

At length her attention became again 
riveted by hearing Mr. Greenwood observe 
casually, 

".Yes, I know Melbourne pretty well by 
description, for, as it happens, I have a sister 
just gone there — indeed, I heard from her 
very lately." 

Julia's heart gave a guilty bound, for she 
too felt a deep absorbing interest in that 
place, for she was aware that her former 
lover, Captain Mansell, was there with his 
regiment. She could not resist the impulse 
which then urged her to join in the conversa- 
tion, and say, 
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** Oh! have you a sister in Melbourne, Mr. 
Greenwood? Do tell me how she likes the 
place and people there, for I have friends also 
in that part of the world ;" and then she added 
condescendingly, " May I ask your sister's 
name — ^is she a single lady, or married?" 

" My sister is married. Lady Beverley — 
unhappily, I may say, as she is now the wife 
of Captain Mansell." 

Mr. Greenwood added no more, nor was 
there any occasion, he had said quite enough, 
although in the calmest, quietest manner pos- 
sible. Mr. Greenwood hardly looked at Lady 
Beverley when he made this communication, 
and yet she felt as if he were in possession of 
every guilty secret of her evil heart. 

Little indeed had she imagined, when ask- 
ing the question, that the wealthy widow, a 
Mrs. Robinson, to whom the fascinating Cap- 
tain Mansell had, as he expressed it, " sacri- 
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ficed himself for filthy lucre/' was the sister 
of the disagreeable lawyer she had already 
disliked, and now hated on her own account ; 
for her conscience told her that much of her 
past history would be known to him, through 
the same channel that had communicated it 
to Lord Beverley so soon after her marriage. 
It was quite true that this was the case, even 
as she suspected, and hence was the cause of 
Mr. Greenwood's feeling towards and estima- 
tion of her character. 

Nothing more passed on the subject at that 
time, and Evelyn little thought how much 
those few words had comprised, or why it 
was that Lady Beverley turned her attention 
so quickly elsewhere on receiving Mr. Green- 
wood's quiet reply to her question. She saw 
and felt instinctively, however, that he did 
not like her father's wife, and she had become 
aware that he was not singular in that re- 
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spect. She perceived also that her father's house 
was no longer what it had been. Some people 
declined visiting T.ady Beverley, although 
there were still many (not of the ^Ute) who 
were but too ready to do so. She did not 
get on in the society to which she expected 
her marriage would give her the undisputed 
enirSey as it had done to Evelyn. Nothing 
was exactly known against her, and yet she 
felt there was a distance and reserve mani- 
fested towards her in quarters where she 
most desired to be intimate, and that she was 
regarded with suspicion and distrust. She 
was furiously envious, too, to see that Evelyn 
received cards from people who would not 
know her, and invitations to places where she 
would never be asked to appear. She was 
much surprised to perceive that all those 
overtures were declined, and th?,t, except in 
joining in a little dinner society at home, 
VOL. III. K 
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Evelyn kept to her openly expressed intention 
of going nowhere and entering into no society 
during her husband's absence. How intensely 
this jealous and evil-minded woman longed to 
hear the history of Evelyn's separation from 
her husband, hoping it might involve some 
detail which would serve to place her more on 
her own level, or injure her in public opinion 
and private estimation; but Lord Beverley, 
cold as marble to his wife and as impassible, 
made not the slightest revelation. It chanced, 
however, that fortune favoured her at last in 
a slight degree, even in this particular, and 
she made, as might be expected, the most 
of it. — It was the custom of this disunited 
household to meet about two o'clock for 
luncheon. It was seldom that the two family 
divisions encountered each other before that 
hour, and with little satisfaction then. 
Evelyn either remained in her own sitting- 
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room, or accompanied her father in his early 
morning ride. Lord Beverley had of late 
made a point of her doing so, for her health, 
always delicate, had suffered severely from 
the anxiety which constantly preyed upon it 
respecting her husband's absence. 

The daily routine, too, of her present life 
was extremely depressing. Although sensi- 
tively alive to the comfort and blessing of her 
father's restored loVe and protection, she 
could not but regard the state of his 
house with fear and foreboding of evil to 
come. What could result from a house so 
fearfully divided against itself as his too un- 
happily was ! 

She soon became convinced that the widq 
estrangement which existed between the hus- 
band and wife had a deeper, darker source 
than mere incompatibility of temper and dis- 
position. Evelyn often wondered at her 

k2 
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father's utterly unmoved demeanour towards 
Lady Beverley. Nothing she could say or 
do appeared in the slightest degree to excite 
an emotion in him of any kind. He spoke 
to her occasionally; he even answered any 
remarks addressed to himself with unalterable 
patience, but never for a moment laid aside 
the chilling icy restraint of manner that 
seemed to pervade his whole being when in 
her presence. No wonder then he turned to 
Evelyn, his own loving, penitent, forgiven 
child, with a warmth of tenderness and affec- 
tion that he had hardly ever testified in their 
former days of careless happy intercourse. 
He seemed to seize on the restored blessing 
as a healing balm to that doubly stricken 
heart. But what would be his fate when she 
would be again compelled to leave him and 
return to that beloved husband, whose sum- 
mons would probably take her to so distant 
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a home, though but for that one consideration 
such a return would be so unspeakably wel- 
come. — It was generally when they met at 
luncheon that Lady Beverley took the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning any wishes she might 
entertain on various matters to Lord Bever- 
ley ; and he then either quietly acceded to, 
or as coldly negatived them. He never 
argued with her; and there was no appeal 
from any decision once made. He seldom 
entered the drawing-room till just before the 
dinner hour of eight ; but Evelyn had always 
the entrie of his own particular sitting-room 
downstairs, as well as the library which ad- 
joined, and which was never troubled by the 
presence of the lady of the house. 

Sometimes Lord and Lady Beverley dined 
out together, and on these occasions Evelyn 
and Lady Parker enjoyed a tete-a-tete repast. 
Lady Parker always endeavoured to make 
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the most of those opportunities, which were 
of rare occurrence, to elicit something from 
Evelyn concerning her past life. It was 
more from genuine curiosity, than from any 
motives such as actuated her daughter, for 
whose after amusement she carefully collected 
and retailed every scrap of information that 
she could gather from Evelyn. 

It had happened that during one of these 
tete-a-tete dinners and evenings, she had in- 
advertently mentioned that she was ac- 
quainted with the family of Leslie, including 
the son. Captain Leslie, who was also known 
both to Lord and Lady Beverley. All this 
had been duly reported by Lady Parker to 
her daughter, who eagerly seized on any clue 
by which she might hope to unravel the mys- 
terious web of Evelyn's history. 

The following day the party assembled as 
usual in the dining-room at the luncheon 
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hour. Lady Beverley, in addition to her 
other qualifications of various kinds, was ex- 
tremely gourmande. She made no secret of 
this charming and feminine trait in her cha- 
racter, but seemed rather to glory in her gas- 
tronomic knowledge and experience, in 
despite of her husband's avowed dislike to 
such topics of conversation, especially when 
she persisted in descanting upon the merits 
of various dishes, and her own pleasure and 
satisfaction in partaking of them. 

She was eloquent that day upon the sub- 
ject of some new ** plat " she had seen at the 
house where they had dined the preceding 
evening, and, carried away by unwonted en- 
thusiasm, appealed to Lord Beverley, asking 
his opinion. He coldly ignored the whole 
matter, and turning to his daughter, appeared 
anxious to lose the sense of his wife's pre- 
sence, and the sound of her voice. 
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Lady Beverley that day seemed to have 
laid aside her usual apathy, and having 
finished a very prolonged repast, directed her 
attention also to Evelyn, observing, 

" I thought, Mrs. Hazledine — I understood, 
or, rather, my mother understood, you to say 
you are acquainted with Captain Brook 
Leslie?" 

Evelyn was rather startled at this appeal, 
but having no wish or reason to conceal her 
acquaintance, replied quietly, 

"Yes — I saw him several times at his 
father's house." 

" Indeed ! May I ask where that was ?" 
asked Julia, abruptly. 

" Dr. Leslie is the rector of Uplands," re- 
plied Evelyn. 

"Ah I indeed. Well, I don't happen to 
know where that is; but, pray excuse me, 
are you quite sure of the fact ?" 
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The quick colour flew to Evelyn's cheek at 
this insulting inquiry, but her father only 
looked at his wife with an air of stony com- 
posure, and replied for her, 

" What fact are you alluding to ? I know 
that Dr. Leslie is the rector of Uplands, and 
that my daughter is well acquainted with 
him and his wife, and the probability is, with 
the son also, though 1 have not happened 
to hear her mention him. I suppose you mean 
the gentleman whom we know at Beechcroft, 
and whom we met last night ? " 

" Of course," returned her ladyship, with 
rather more flippancy than she generally 
ventured on, in addressing her husband. 
"There is only one Captain Brook Leslie 
we know, the one Mrs. Hazledine speaks of 
as a friend of hers." 

" An acquaintance," replied Evelyn, quietly. 

" Well, only think ! The gentleman is so 
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very unpolite as to vow and declare he never 
saw or spoke to you in his life." 

"He has probably forgotten me, then/' 
replied Evelyn, with an uneasy recollection. 

" I will tell you what he said — ^that I 
must mistake between Mrs, and Miss Hazle- 
dine, as he knew the latter very well ; but 
he had not the honour of your acquaintance." 

" Come, Evelyn, if we are to go to the 
Academy this afternoon you had better come 
now — it will be more crowded later in the 
day," said Lord Beverley, unable to remain 
any longer in the room with Lady Beverley, 
and preserve his temper ; and Evelyn, only 
too glad of the opening thus afforded, rose 
from the table and left the room. She knew 
very well how the mistake had arisen, but 
felt very unwilling to enter into any explana- 
tion for the benefit of her step-mother, as she 
had no doubt in what spirit it would be re- 
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ceived, and probably used against her if pos- 
sible, on some future occasion. 

Evelyn having dressed to go out, was 
descending the stairs, when hearing her 
father's voice in the drawing-room, she has- 
tily entered, to let him know she was ready. 
She then found he was engaged with a visi- 
tor, and Lady Beverley was also present, and 
making the agreeable to the best of her 
ability. As Evelyn advanced, the gentleman 
turned round, and she immediately recog- 
nised Captain Leslie, who came up to her, 
looking rather surprised, but saying, 

*'How do you do? I had no idea you 
were here — I am so glad to see you." 

To which Evelyn replied quietly, 

" Yes, I have been here since I left your 
part of the world," and then made inquiries 
after the Dr., and Mrs. Leslie; but feeling 
rather embarrassed and unable to explain 
anything, soon after left the room. 
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As soon as the door had closed, Lady 
Beverley exclaimed, 

*' Why, really, Captain Leslie, what a very 
forgetful person you must be — you told me 
last night you did not know Mrs. Hazle- 
dine." 

" Mrs. Hazledine !" returned the gentle- 
man, looking mystified in his turn ; ^* no 
more I do. Surely I have not mistaken that 
lady ? — is she not Miss Lynn ? I supposed 
she might be here as a governess, or com- 
panion, or something of that sort — and — she 
— yes — she said she was the same Miss Lynn 
that we knew at Updown." 

What a flash of triumph shot from the 
dark evil eyes of Julia Beverley, when she 
heard that Evelyn had been living under a 
false name. What delight would it be to 
her to spread the tale, with any little addi- 
tions her imagination could furnish. As it 
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was, she tasted of more genuine pleasure and 
gratification than she had experienced for 
many a long day, when she glanced towards 
Lord Beverley, and saw him actually moved 
in consequence of a speech of hers. There 
was no doubt he looked extremely irritated 
with her, and annoyed with Captain Leslie. 
He, however, approached, the latter, saying, 

" That lady is my daughter, Mrs. Hazle- 
dine. Perhaps you are not aware that we 
called on Dr. and Mrs. Leslie, to make them 
aware of the circumstances which caused the 
— the — assumption of the name under which 
they knew, and so kindly befriended her. 
You are perfectly welcome to hear all the 
particulars — indeed, it will be satisfactory 
both to me and her, that all the few people 
with whom she was at that time associated 
should do so, and be made aware that not the 
slightest blame attaches to her." 
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" That I am perfectly sure of," exclaimed 
Captain Leslie, eagerly, at the same time 
feeling extremely vexed that through any 
inadvertence of his own Lord Beverley should 
be called upon to make this explanation in 
defence of his daughter. 

He could not, at the same time, help won- 
dering greatly how it had happened that 
Mrs. Hazledine could ever have been left in 
the unprotected state in which she was, when 
she made her first appearance amongst the 
inmates of the Hollies Farm, and he rejoiced 
to know that every strange circumstance 
connected with her could be satisfactorily 
accounted for — at the same time wishing with 
all his heart that he could spare Lord Beverley 
the awkwardness of making any explanation 
to him, and longing to assure the anxious 
father that any one who had seen and heard 
as much as he had done of Evelyn whilst 
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with her friends there, did not require, or de- 
sire to know more. 

Something of this, in a few honest, eager 
sentences, Captain Leslie ventured to inti- 
mate ; and his manner and words were so 
perfectly natural and sincere, that the pur- 
port of them was most welcome to Evelyn's 
father. Still, he would not be satisfied 
without saying more to the open-hearted, 
friendly sailor; and after that explanation, the 
call ended in his accompanying Lord Beverley 
and his daughter on their morning expedition. 
After that time they often met, and a true 
and lasting friendship ensued between the 
three, not the less valued by Brook Leslie, 
as forming another link in the chain which he 
trusted would eventually bind him to Evelyn 
Hazledine's sweet sister Rose. 

Lady Beverley was left to gather such 
scraps of information on the subject as she 
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could pick up from what she had seen and 
heard around her, as no one volunteered to 
put her in entire possession of the state of 
Evelyn's affairs. She felt, however, a ma- 
lignant triumph as she repeated to herself, 
" Miss Lynn ! — Miss Lynn ! — yes, that was 
the name she has been hiding under. I 
wonder what for? — and I wonder how many 
aliases besides she has chosen to adopt ?" 

The amiable Julia then made a careful 
note of all she had heard, adding much to it 
she had notj and with other carefully-sought 
helps and appliances, was soon in possession 
of a story which she lost no time in commu- 
nicating by degrees to certain friends, who 
did her the kindness to add to, and circulate 
it still further in general society. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I^OT many days after the events just 
recorded, Mrs. Scudamore sat in her 
boudoir in Upper Grosvenor Street. It pos- 
sessed few of the usual characteristics of a 
lady's peculiar apartment and sanctum. It 
seldom looked neat, and even in its best 
state was strangely devoid of all ornamental 
articles and pretty furniture. Such as it was, 
however, Margaret dearly loved the snug 
tintidy room. It was sacred to herself, her 
husband, and children. The latter had full 
sway there — there were marks of their con- 
stant presence everywhere. Broken play- 
things, torn story-books, and litters of all de- 
scription, formed the staple commodity of its 
VOL. m. L 
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usual adornments. The large, dull, hand- 
somely-appointed drawing-rooms were never 
so garnished. Mr. Scudamore had entered his 
protest against such occupations. Dolls, carts, 
and horses, never made their appearance 
there. It was understood* that the children 
were not to bring any of their possessions 
into those apartments, so Mrs. Scudamore 
seldom occupied them, except on state occa- 
sions devoted to visits and visitors. 

She had just despatched' the children to 
take their after-dinner walk, and as it was too 
early to go out herself, was preparing to find 
occupation in answering a letter received that 
morning from Hazledine. 

It was from Janet, who liked writing, and 
was, in consequence, the family scribe. Eose 
seldom wrote to any one — she declared she 
had got nothing to say. So she was satisfied 
to send her love in Janet's long letter, and 
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hear such parts of those she received as her 
sister chose to impart to her. 

Mrs. Scudamore was fond of writing home ; 
she had plenty to say then — she knew how in- 
teresting was every little particular she could 
relate respecting herself and children. She 
arranged her desk, whilst a smile played round 
her pretty lips, to think of all she had to say 
that would be welcome, and how well she un- 
derstood the commissions her mother had en- 
trusted her with, and to promise their speedy 
execution. She opened her writing-case — she 
took out her paper — she looked for a pen. 
Just then her attention was suddenly diverted, 
for her husband entered the room. The 
pleased expression died away from Margaret's 
face as she looked up and saw the expression 
of his countenance, for he looked and seemed 
extremely and strangely discomposed. 

Mr. Scudamore strode on from the door, 

L 2 
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scattering ruin and destruction around him. 
He crushed through the debris of a Noah's 
Arky and felled a whole troop of soldiers, 
drawn up in battle array, which stood in his 
path. On he came to the sofa, where his 
wife sat regarding him with amazement, and 
on his nearer approach moved away a large 
doll which was placed beside her — no doubt 
imder her guardianship during its little mam- 
ma's absence. 

" What is the matter, dear — you have not 
heard any bad news surely ? I had such a 
nice long letter from home this morning." 

*' News, indeed !" returned her husband, re* 
moving his hat, and looking fixedly at his 
wife. " Yes, I have heard some that makes 
my hair stand on end to think of, even !" 

As he spoke Margaret glanced up, and saw 
that his light sandy hair did stimd even more 
erect than was usually tlie case, and that his 
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high, sharp features bore an impress of con- 
sternation altogether foreign to their usual 
expression ; and feeling rather alarmed, came 
nearer to him, saying affectionately, 

" What is it, Marmaduke ? Never mind, 
dearest, if it is nothing to hurt yourself, or 
the children, or any one at dear home. Surely 
papa " 

" No, no, my love. I have heard nothing 
of your father, but something that must annoy 
him terribly when he is told of it, as I shall 
feel in duty bound to do." 

"You frighten me, Marmaduke — let me 
hear the worst at once !'' 

" Well, then, what do you think — of your 
sister — and my sister-in-law, Miss Rose Hazle- 
dine, going masquerading to a single man's 
house, and no one ever knowing a word about 
it till it came out just now, and a great deal 
more, in which other people are concerned ?" 
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Mrs. Scudamore, on hearing this, actuallj 
laughed. 

" Poor little Rose ! what will people say 
next?" 

" Don*t laugh/* returned her husband so- 
lemnly. " It is no laughing matter, even if 
it be not true ; it is not pleasant to have your 
wife's sister become the talk of the town." 

^^ I am sure they must want something to 
to talk of if that be the case/' said Margaret 
indignantly. '* How could they dare t^ll such 
unfounded stories to you, dear ? — and whose 
is the ^ single man's ' house the poor child is 
said to have visited, and for what purpose ?" 

^^To see bim, I suppose," replied Mr. 
ScodflflKxre ; ^^ sod the gentleman is that dis- 
agreeable man Sir Horace Singleton." 

*^ How could yoa let tbem talk so of my 
sweety tittle^ good^ timid Boae ?" again ssked 
Mis. S<uulamare, witii an angry qiot burning 
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on her usually calm cheek* ''And what 
made any one invent such horrors ? Why, 
every one knows she went to Cleve Court with 
Caroline and her husband, besides Janet being 
there. Oh ! shameful ! ridiculous !" 

" It was not at that time, but long before," 
returned Mr. Scudamore, oracularly. 

** Then he must have been absent himself 
on the occasion, for all the world knows this 
grand {6te was given on his return home after 
a long absence. And so absurd ! — as if Rose 
could leave home without mamma and every 
one there knowing where she went." 

"Yea, it does seem incredible," said Mr. 
Scudamore, slowly, and as if taking a new 
view of the subject from his wife's mode of 
treating it, and then continuing, " There is 
such a dreadful story, too, about your bro- 
ther's wife, who is mixed up in it. She has 
left him, run away, and been giving herself 
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out to be a single young lady, and getting 
into people's families under false pretences." 

" Good Heavens ! Marmaduke. What has 
given rise to all this scandal ? I know, from 
very good authority, that Mrs. Hazledine was 
left in her father's care by poor Norman. In 
fact, I have seen them riding in the park, 
when I have gone there early with the chil- 
dren; and what can she have to do with Eose, 
who never set eyes on her in all her life ?" 

** That is more than I can tell you, my 
dear. But just think, now, has not Eose 
ever been from home except with you and 
Lady Kenneth ? for that would go far to con- 
tradict the report, and I am determined to 
have it cleared up." 

"No, never, to my knowledge," replied 
Mrs. Scudamore ; " and you know I hear of 
everything that is going on from Janet and 
mamma. Ah ! stop, yes, except — ^yes, once 
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last year, when Helen Otway was going to 
be married, and she begged so hard to be 
allowed to take Eose with her to town for a 
few days, that mamma consented, for it was 
in September, and London was quite empty, 
or she said she should not have let her go 
with any one but me." 

"Ah! that explains it. Miss Otway is 
full of romantic nonsense, so I daresay she 
took Eose down to look at Cleve Court, and 
Sir Horace too, for aught I know.'' 

"What nonsense you are talking, dear ! 
Sir Horace was not in England.'' 

" Not to any one's knowledge." 

" Good Heavens ! Marmaduke, do you — 
can you suppose that Eose, sweet, innocent 
little Eose, would run after any man, and go 
alone to meet him at his own house ? Ei- 
diculous !" 

"Well, it does appear so," replied Mr. 
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Scudamore ; " but, unhappily, the fact seems 
established that she did go — how, when, or 
wherefore, I know not, but I must hear the 
whole story and truth from herself before I 
can ask her to visit my wife again. I shall 
write to your ;tather." 

" You had better do so," said Margaret, 
with quiet dignity. ** I fear it will annoy 
him to think that people can invent such 
stories ; but it will be far better to let him 
clear up the mystery — if, indeed, anything 
so foolish can be worth talking about." 

'* There was a great deal more said, I 
understand, about your family — I mean your 
brother and his wife — and that, I believe, 
came from Lord Beverley's own house. I 
fancy Lady Beverley mentioned it in confi- 
dence to some one. She said that he behaved 
horribly to her, and then she returned it by 
acting equally ill to him. No one knows, 
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they say, what she has been doing, or where 
she has been living since she left him, except 
that she has gone by several false names. 
At last,, some old lawyer persuaded her father 
to take her home again, and a wretched place 
they say she makes it for every one there.'' 

" If that history is from Lady Beverley, I 
shall take the liberty of questioning the truth 
of the statement, for I have heard of her be- 
fore now, though she is not a person I should 
ever like, or wish to talk about. Oh ! Mar- 
maduke, you cannot think so ill of my Eose?" 

** No, dearest, not ill^ but there has been 
some folly, I have no doubt, on her part, and 
I must have it sifted and all set to rights, for 
her own sake, and that of everyone connected 
with her. Now, please ring for some seltzer 
water, for I feel quite ill and upset by all I 
have heard, though I thought it my duty to 
hear it all." 
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There had been, indeed, a sufficient quan- 
tity of evil-speaking, lying, and slandering in 
the rumours that had come to Mr. Scuda- 
more's ears ; and there was that mixture of 
truth in them, which makes it so difficult to 
expose the false, and separate it from the 
true. 

There could be little doubt they owed their 
origin, in the first instance, to Lady Bever- 
ley's malicious insinuations and revelations 
communicated to those particular friends of 
her own who were likely to assist in spread- 
ing the reports so highly seasoned by her own 
evil imagination. Everyone knows how a 
harmless story gathers in the repetition, and 
the additions that are made in running the 
round of any circle — even friends often supply 
incidents intended to soften the colouring 
given by enemies, which are in their turn 
magnified and distorted, till they serve to 
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throw fresh odium on the luckless hero or 
heroine of the slanderous tale. 

Mr. Scudamore was ill-judged in the pre- 
sent instance — ^in his fussy desire to hear all, 
and do justice, as he called it, to everyone, 
he only did mischief. He dived too deeply 
in the stream of inquiry, and brought up mud 
and mire, instead of the fair truth he sought. 

Margaret felt perfectly satisfied that her 
sister Rose's name had been most improperly 
and unjustifiably mixed up in the story, and 
confused with that of her brother's wife, and 
hence had arisen the strange account of her 
having gone to Cleve Court without any of 
her family. She wlas but too well aware of 
what her father's orders and commands were 
in his own house, respecting her unfortunate 
brother, to dream for one moment of any 
member of it daring to disobey them. 

She felt convinced any inquiry her husband 
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might choose to make at Hazledine respecting 
Rose and her movements would only tend to 
shew her innocence, and prove how false had 
been the stories to which he had been listen- 
ing. 

In the meantime, the gossip set on foot by 
Lady Beverley went its rounds. It imputed 
strange adventures to Mrs. Hazledine, under 
her soubriquet of Miss Lynn. Somehow or 
other most of the events which had actually 
befallen her after she had left her husband, 
found their way with various strange addi- 
tions to the ears of the astonished public. It 
is often incredible how the original stories 
transpire, but every hidden thing seems des- 
tined to come to the light at last. 

Amongst these tales, the robbery at the 
little inn where Evelyn first took refuge, was 
made to figure mysteriously, and much dis- 
torted from its original proportions, to assume 
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a new character and aspect in this obscure 
history. It was said she had been living at 
an hotel, where, being looked upon as a sus- 
picious character, she was accused (no doubt 
unjustly, it was added) of stealing money, 
and then having none with which to pay her 
bill, she ran away. She then threw herself 
into the river, and was rescued by Captain 
Leslie. She was wooed by him under the 
name of Miss Lynn, and she was received by 
his family, and then recognised by Captain 
Hazledine's sisters, who had privately visited 
her and their brother when under the family 
ban. 

Evelyn was also represented as having tried 
to deprive Rose Hazledine of both her lovers 
(Sir Horace Singleton being the other), and 
then, being discarded by the Leslies, had 
taken refuge in a farmhouse, where the mis- 
tress was the wife of a convicted felon. That 
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Evelyn had visited this man with her new 
friend, when some dreadful scenes had oc- 
curred, and she had in consequence left them, 
and been fortunately discovered in London 
by the family lawyer (who had rescued her 
from a most perilous situation), and had per- 
suaded Lord Beverley to overlook her past 
history, and take her again into his family 
and home. 

Then it was said Lady Beverley was much 
to be pitied in having such a person forced 
upon her association — however, there were 
some dissentient sneers at this part of the 
story. All, however, agreed that it was a 
great shame to bring Evelyn again forward 
in society ; and when it was said that she 
had declined entering into it, it was remarked 
that no doubt her conscience prevented her 
doing so, and it was good policy on her part, 
as, now things had come to light respecting 
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her antecedents, she would have been uni- 
versally cut. 

Poor Evelyn, as well as her father, were 
of course the only people to whose ears these 
malicious reports did not find their way in 
due time, though the results soon became too 
sadly apparent. She had been in the habit, 
when riding with her father, of constantly 
meeting an old friend of his, a General 
Cameron, who was generally accompanied by 
one or both of his pretty young daughters. 
Of late both Evelyn and her father remarked 
how seldom they met the General, that his 
daughters were never with him, and that 
after a brief and hurried greeting, he usually 
turned away from them. 

Little, however, did they suspect the cause 
of his altered conduct towards themselves, 
and Evelyn's own decision in regard to 
society prevented them for some time from 
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perceiving that she had no longer the choice 
of entering into it. 

Lady Beverley had, however, like many a 
designing, artful person, overshot her own 
mark — she wished to hold up her husband's 
daughter to public obliquy and reproach, 
but she desired to preserve her own rather 
dubious footing intact. She found that her 
stories so carefully circulated had lowered her 
own social position. She had so little con- 
sideration paid her on her own individual 
account, that when she injured the fair fame 
of Lord Beverley's daughter, and held him up 
as an accomplice with such an adventuress 
as she was proved to have been, then Lady 
Beverley dug away the ground from under 
her own feet. Hers was very short-sighted 
policy — she had made the house of Beverley 
even more distasteful in general estimation 
than she had rendered it hitherto ; but in so 
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doing, she had closed the half-opened doors 
of society upon herself as well. Invitations 
became few and far between ; people who 
had noticed her and asked her to their parties 
evidently fought shy of her. Lord Beverley 
was delivered from the hateful penance of 
dining out with his wife. If he thought of 
or noticed anything of these changes, he laid 
it all to Lady Beverley's account, and then 
he ceased to wonder. 

Some few houses still remained open to them ; 
but they were only those of persons who, from 
inferiority of position,, were glad to reckon 
Lord and Lady Beverley's name as Court 
cards amongst their less distinguished visitors. 
Most of these were Lady Parker and her 
daughter's own peculiar set of acquaintances 
prior to her marriage with Lord Beverley ; 
and on these, with his full consent, his wife 
and her mother were welcome to bestow the 
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klat of their patronage, provided he was not 
required to accompany them. 

It is, however, hardly possible, even for the 
most innocent and unconscious, to live long 
in an atmosphere of general avoidance, and 
not be in some degree cognizant of it. Eve- 
lyn became at last aware that she was shunned, 
and that those who had welcomed her on her 
first return to her father's house, now sought 
her no more. 

To a person so naturally proud and sensitive 
as herself, this knowledge was not acquired 
without much pain and disquietude ; and as 
the suspicion first aroused darkened into un- 
mistakeable certainty, a hopeless weight of 
regret and unmerited shame pressed upon the 
poor girl's heart. She was so lonely, too — 
she had no female friend to whom she might 
repair for counsel and support. Her father 
had his own friendships as before — they were 
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not to be estranged by his daughter's conduct 
any more than they had been by his wife's. 
His own mind, too, had been so hardened to 
bear everything, and let passing events take 
their course, that he remarked nothing new, 
and Evelyn could not find it in her heart to dis- 
turb his new-found contentment and happiness 
in her society. 

It was clear, however, to him that she 
drooped daily — the fair cheek became paler 
and the languid step slower. The doctors 
said she wanted change — she must leave Lon- 
don ; and it was settled they should do so. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A MONGST the variety of persons implicated 
in the gossip that was going the round 
of London society concerning the Hazledine 
affair, Sir Horace Singleton found, to his great 
indignation, that his name had been brought 
forward as the friend who had lent the place 
from which Mrs. Hazledine had run away 
from her husband. No one rightly knew 
whether he had been with the married couple 
there part of the time, or had been actually 
absent, as some said, until the period he had 
ostensibly returned home. 

On this point he hastened to set the world 
right, and to assure his friends in general that 
he had seen nothing of Capt. and Mrs. Hazle- 
dine whilst residing in his house. He had, 
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in fact, but little interest now in the matter, 
his former regard for Norman had been much 
increased by the admiration he once enter- 
tained lor his sister Rose. The time of that 
engoitement had passed away ; the following 
winter introduced him to the acquaintance 
of one whose splendid beauty as far eclipsed 
that of poor Rose Hazledine as the sun, in its 
light and splendour, does the moon in its pure 
pale lustre. Sir Horace was now always to 
be seen with the Marphmount family, and in 
constant attendance on his Jianc^e, the lovely 
Lady Isabel. 

"The child'' was introduced that season, 
and would have made a great sensation, but 
for the recognised fact of her being already 
engaged to be married. It was an event 
generally deplored, as she was (and that is 
saying much) the most beautiful girl presented 
that year in London. 
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Lady Isabel took a child's pleasure in her 
lover's devotion. She was hardly at that 
time aware that he kept oflf others who might 
have been more eligible and acceptable to 
her family. 

Sir Horace doted on her with a fierce 
passionate, selfish love, that grudged even the 
sight of her loveliness to other eyes, and that 
greedily claimed her every look, whilst he re- 
belled against the decree which had appointed 
the lapse of a whole twelvemonth between the 
time of his engagement and his marriage. 
All his endeavours were then directed to the 
overcoming of that prohibition, and all his 
arts and powers of persuasion — and they 
were not trifling — to induce his young be- 
trothed to resist her parents' authority, or, at 
all events, to make such appeals for the re- 
moval of the barrier, as they should not be 
able to withstand. 
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Sir Horace enlisted his old friend Lady 
Kenneth Campbell in his interests. She was 
one of those idle, pleasant little busybodies 
who delight in match-making as an occupa- 
tion, and who enjoy, beyond everything, all 
the accompanying confidences and excitement 
of the wooing and engagement period. 

The " child " cared little whether she were 
married or single, provided she enjoyed her 
full share of petting and spoiling, and was 
the first object of consideration with every 
person around her. She believed herself 
deeply in love with Sir Horace, and would 
have fretted the whole day had anyone kept 
them apart. 

Lady Kenneth, who was an extremely 
popular little person with all her friends, took 
occasion to remark to the Marchioness that 
she thought long engagements were bad 
things for everybody — to the people concerned 
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and to their friends in general — adding, 

" Now, if that child were mine, I really 
should infinitely prefer seeing her married at 
once to such an unexceptionable man, and 
then enjoying her society afterwards, which 
you are not likely to be permitted to do 
under present circumstances." 

" Ah ! but, my dear Lady Kenneth, just 
consider how very young Isabel is. She can 
really know nothing yet of her own mind," 
was the maternal reply. 

" She can only know as much of it at the 
end of a year as she does now. She looks 
upon herself as engaged to Sir Horace, and 
sees everything with his eyes ; and, in fact, 
sees nothing but him, and will do so till after 
this marriage takes place. As she is engaged 
bond fidej there is an end of it." 

** Yes, I suppose so," returned her lady- 
ship with a sigh. " If she had not been so. 
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I am perfectly sure she would have made a 
much more brilliant match." 

" Would it have been a happier one ?" 
suggested Lady Kenneth, in the character of 
confidant and friend of Sir Horace. 

" Possibly not," said the Marchioness ; 
'^but really we know very little of Sir 
Horace. He was quite a stranger when we 
met him in Egypt last winter, and of course 
he made himself very agreeable, and all that. 
Then you know all the rest. I think, and so 
does Lord Marchmount, that he did not act 
fairly to us in proposing to that child without 
our knowledge; and now he is so very eadgeante 
and so almost overbearing about everything 
that concerns Isabel, that we seem to have 
lost all control over her already." 

" Then, forgive me, my dear Lady March- 
mount, but my sincere advice is that you 
allow this marriage to take place sooner ; it 
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will really be better and happier for all 
parties. I have, as you know, no personal 
interest in what I say, being no relation to 
either party, but such a love and regard for 
all those most concerned as induces me to 
put myself forward and say this. I know you 
will excuse it." 

And Lady Marchmount did excuse it, and 
talked it over with her Lord, who began to 
be rather weary of Sir Horace's continued 
bodily presence and his mental absence. In 
short, after a due amount of supplication, 
and prayer, and entreaty from the young 
people, the parents gave way at last, and 
before they left London it was settled the 
marriage should take place in the autumn 
with all fitting splendour at Marchmount 
Fleasance, either in September or October. 
Who so happy then, or so grateful or sub- 
missive, as proud Sir Horace Singleton? Who 
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so enchanting and fascinating as the gratified 
child? She seemed to think of a husband as 
a species of new toy or trinket — something, 
in fact, that was to add considerably to her 
importance and amusement. The delight, 
too, of ordering the trousseau was overwhelm- 
ing; still more so the shower of splendid pre- 
sents and jewels which Sir Horace's muni- 
ficence laid at her feet. He was sensitively 
alive to the fact that the Marchmount family 
considered him — ^yes, him, with his ancient 
pedigree, and fine estate, and personal 
advantages — not a suitable match for the 
young beauty, and he was desirous that they 
should own themselves mistaken. 

No doubt Lord Marchmount would have 
been highly gratified had he chosen to propose 
either to Edith or to Geraldine, but such a 
pearl sA loveliness as the peerless Isabel was 
in their eyes considered worthy of even richer 
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setting than he could give it. He had, how- 
ever, conquered, and now his end and aim 
was to convince them all how wisely and how 
well Isabel had chosen, and how worthy he 
was to be her accepted lover. 

When the lawyers met together to consult 
over the settlements, Lord Marchmount's 
astute man of business was perfectly asto- 
nished at the extreme liberality, even muni- 
ficence displayed by Sir Horace, and Lord 
Marchmount candidly confessed he had no 
idea of the large extent of Sir Horace's pro- 
perty, or that he had so much at his entire dis- 
posal as he proposed settling on his daughter. 

Sir Horace briefly explained that his pos- 
sessions in Cornwall in the mining districts 
had been enormously increased of late years, 
and he had reason to hope, from accounts 
lately received, were likely to be still further 
augmented in the course of time, adding that 
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whatever he possessed, with the exception of 
the Cleve Court property, which was entailed 
and not very large, would be without reserve 
all settled on Lady Isabel for her life. 

In the meantime the young bride-elect 
was as charming, and as capricious and as 
tiresome as it was possible for a spoilt child, 
under her circumstances, to be. She worried 
her maids and her milliners, tormented her 
sisters, and aggravated her fond parents, by 
showing how little she cared for any person 
or thing except herself and her gay trappings, 
and at that time, perhaps, for Sir Horace, as 
the cause of all the pleasurable excitement 
that was going on. She had enough feminine 
instinct to perceive the power she possessed 
over her lover, and used it unsparingly. 

A word or a look from that bewitching 
child could make the proud, self-possessed 
man actually tremble; for a glance of affection 
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from those beautiful eyes he would have sold 
his soul. Never was a man more slave- 
bound than Sir Horace Singleton to that 
lovely doll of a girl. No day passed without 
his bringing her some splendid token of his 
deep devotion — some oflfering to his idol. 

*' And where do you suppose I am to find 
room for all the things you keep bringing me, 
Sir Horace ?" asked the child, one morning 
when he laid his customary gift before her, 
too glad, too thankful, if it elicited one genu- 
ine smile of pleasure and approval. ** If they 
were not all so very nice and pretty, I should 
make over some of them to Edith and Geral- 
dine." 

"Do what you like with them, dearest," 
answered her lover. " Keep only such as 
you like — throw the rest away." 

" No, I shan't throw any away — they are 
much too valuable." 
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She did not say precious. So there was 
no equivoque in her words. She looked upon 
her lover's gifts as such costly presents de- 
served, as merely representing so much money. 

Sir Horace made no reply, but took the 
bracelet from its casket, and was permitted to 
fasten it on the beautiful wrist. 

"It looks very pretty, certainly," said 
Isabel. "What a nice thing it is to be 
rich — I am so glad you are, for I should have 
had no pretty things if you had been poor — 
as poor as that young clergyman who mar- 
ried my cousin Alice last year. How I pitied 
her ! He gave her nothing but a trumpery 
ring ; and all her relations gave her such 
stupid presents, to set up housekeeping with. 
Oh ! how lucky it is you are not poor like 
him!" 

" If I had been, Isabel," said Sir Horace, 
looking at her earnestly, and trying to force 
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a smile his quivering lips refused to form, 
" you would not have had me, I suppose ?" 

** Well, I suppose not," returned the child, 
with some consideration and perfect com- 
posure ; but she suddenly shrieked out, for 
the hand that held hers closed upon it sud- 
denly with such a convulsive spasm, that she 
wrenched it away with an angry flush. 
" Keally, Sir Horace, that is too bad ! — how 
you hurt me ! I shall not let you have my 
hand again in a hurry." 

" Forgive me, my precious one !" ex- 
claimed the repentant lover; ^*it was you 
who pained me so severely, I could not help 
it in my anguish." 

" Me ! — how could /hurt you ?" exclaimed 
the unconscious Isabel, with surprise. 

^^ Did not you say just now, if I had been 
poor, you would not have married me?" asked 
he, in a low, earnest voice. 
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" Yes — of course I did ; and you know 
very well I should not have been let. Why, 
they have made fuss about it enough as it is. 
I am sure I could not have lived through it 
all, if there had been any more." 

" Ah ! thank you, dearest — you must for- 
give me. I am but a fool when I think of 
existence without you." 

" Sir Horace !" exclaimed Isabel, suddenly 
looking up from the contemplation of her 
bracelet, " I wonder how you lived all these 
number of years before you knew me — ^you 
must have wanted some one to love. Now, 
do tell me, did you never think of loving any 
one till you saw me ?" 

Sir Horace's eyes shrank from the clear 
questioning ones which were raised to his — 
he turned his head hastily away, to hide his 
blanched cheek. Then after a moment's 
pause, he answered timidly, 

n2 
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"I cannot bear such questioning, Isabel. 
None have I ever loved like you. I do not 
say I have not had a passing fancy — ^but this 
I tell you — you may believe me or not— 
were I to be deprived of you, and the blessed 
hope of calling you mine, I should not sur- 
vive it. Now, dearest, ask me no more." 

A few days after this — it might have been 
a week or more — Sir Horace and his beauti- 
ful /awc^(? were again at issue, and perhaps 
more seriously. 

It happened that Sir Horace was obliged 
to be absent a short time from London. It 
was the first time he had been separated from 
the ^^ child " since their engagement had been 
allowed, and recognized in the family. They 
had spent the evening together, for a wonder, 
quietly at her own house, and they parted at 
night, not expecting to meet again for some 
days. Sir Horace was going first to Cleve 
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Court, and then on to his estate in Cornwall. 
It was on business connected with his marriage 
settlements, and he felt his own presence 
would expedite matters wonderfully. He did 
not, therefore, hesitate in making the sacrifice. 
The next morning Sir Horace received a note 
from his lawyer, which led to his postponing 
his journey a few hours, for the purpose of 
seeing him before he left town. After that 
business was dispatched, he thought he would 
indulge himself with one more farewell look at 
his beautiful idol before he took his departure. 
Desiring his servant to meet him at the sta- 
tion with his luggage, he walked on to St. 
James's Square, and stopped at Lord March- 
mount's door. The porter told him the ladies 
were at home, so he took his way, as usual, 
without the formality of an announcement, to 
the room which was especially dedicated to 
the sisters, and where he was always sure of 
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finding Isabel, if at home. It was a large 
room on the ground-floor, at the back of the 
mansion, and opened into a very pretty con* 
servatory and flower-garden. None but the 
privileged haUiuSs of the house had the entree 
of that sacred apartment. 

As he approached, he heard the sound of 
music, then of merry laughter, and of dancing 
feet, and he hastily moved on and opened the 
door. The sight that first met his view was 
not altogether pleasant to him. There were 
about half a dozen people in the room. Lady 
Edith sat at the piano playing a mazurka, 
and there were two of her brothers also pre- 
sent, with her sisters, dancing ; but besides 
the family party, he immediately recognized 
the young Duke of Desborough, and his sister, 
Lady Florence Ingram, amongst the dancers. 
The principal object, however, which arrested 
his attention, and rivetted his gaze, was the 
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graceful figure of his Isabel, supported by 
her cousin, the young duke, whom she • ap- 
peared to be initiating into the mysteries of 
the mazurka figures, at the same time laugh- 
ing and talking with the most bewitching 
vivacity. 

Of this young nobleman a very few words 
may be said. He was a near connection of 
the Marchmount family, and not yet of age. 
He was. a fine specimen of the highest order 
of the English aristocracy. To the decidedly 
good looks, and prepossessing manners, which 
appeared to be inherent in his ancient race, 
he added talents of more than ordinary 
calibre. He was also distinguished by a 
natural worth of disposition and character that 
promised well for his future career in the. 
high position he was called upon to fill. 

Sir Horace had been in the habit of meet- 
ing this young nobleman occasionally at the 
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Marchmounts', but as he was still at Oxford, 
and not of age for some months to come, his 
visits to London were of short duration. He 
turned round on seeing Sir Horace— of whose 
position in the family he was well aware — 
with an exclamation of surprise, observing he 
had been told he had left town that day, and 
expressing his satisfaction at seeing him, 
adding, 

" You will wonder what we are all about, 
but I found on coming to my mother's last 
night that I am expected to attend a fancy 
ball at D House to-morrow, and to per- 
form in a mazurka. I had entirely forgotten 
the whole affair, and have not the most dis- 
tant idea of the dance. My sister has brought 
me here to receive some instruction, and 
Isabel, taking compassion on my ignorance, is 
kind enough to bestow it, and we are all, as 
you may see,. very well employed." 
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There was nothing in this simple state- 
ment, so naturally and good-naturedly given, 
to excuse such a lowering expression as that 
which overshadowed Sir Horace's counte- 
nance, although he answered with becoming 
tact and good taste, and seemed desirous of 
entering into the spirit of the party, and 
reciprocating to all outward seeming the 
friendly, open bearing of the young duke. 
But the cloud had settled on his heart, and 
the shadow of it rested on his brow. It 
might not be perceptible to all — but it was 
there. 

At last, in a pause, when the gay young 
party seemed tired and disposed to rest 
awhile. Sir Horace found an opportunity of 
disengaging Isabel from her attentive pupil, 
and drawing her from the room. He then 
begged her to take one farewell turn in the 
garden. She assented with ready grace and 
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perfect ease, but expressing at the same time 
her astonishment at seeing him, when so little 
expected. 

" Ah ! Isabel, dearest, you cannot dream 
how hard it is to part from you even for a 
day, and then to come back unexpectedly and 
find you so gay, so happy !" 

** Goodness !" cried the child ; " you could 
never wish me to be miserable all the time 
you are away — ^you must be a monster to 
think of such a thing !" 

"No— no— only just give me one little 
promise, to ease my heart whilst I am absent.'' 

"Well, what do you want?" 

" That you will promise me not to dance 
with anyone during my absence — ^it will be 
jnich • relief to my mind — do promise, Isabel, 
dearest?" 

^' No — that I never will ; and I think you 
ane very unkind to ask saoh a thing ;" and 
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then, to avoid further controversy, the wil- 
ful young beauty rushed back into the room 
and recommenced the dance. 

Sir Horace then made a hasty and general 
farewell to the assembled group, with a feel- 
ing of considerable irritation towards all, but 
anxious to hasten bis departure, that he might 
return the sooner to his perverse love* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

QIE HORACE pursued his journey in an 
uncomfortable state of mind. His thoughts 
incessantly flew back to the image which pre^ 
sented itself, of the beautiful form of his be- 
loved threading the mazes of the mazurka, 
with the young duke as her partner. It was 
not that he was jealous — no, he did them 
both the justice to feel there was little cause 
for that sensation. He had seen enoup;h of 
the young man to appreciate the nobleness 
of his nature, and the high and almost chi- 
valrous tone of his feelings in regard to 
women. He knew he would scorn the idea of 
making love to Imjianc^e in his absence, with 
as much disdain as if she were already his wife* 
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The Duke of Desborough, young as he 
was, possessed a fine-toned, healthy, moral 
organization, that would have made him look 
with contempt upon the romance and false 
sentiment that would have tempted some in 
his position to have fallen a victim to his 
cousin's perfections, for the sole reason that 
she was engaged to another man. 

He had been in the habit of seeing the 
Lady Isabel Weston from her earliest child- 
hood, and had never evinced any lover-like 
partiality for her. All this was fully recog- 
nized by Sir Horace, who scanned with sus- 
picious eyes the pretensions and possible in- 
tentions of every person with whom his beau- 
tiful love was intimately associated. Neither 
had he any fear of the child's flirting. She 
had not shown any predilection for that 
pastime as yet. She took the general admi- 
ration and homage she received as a matter 
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of course, and did not care much about it. 
Nor would she, he believed, have put herself 
in the slightest degree out of the way to 
secure any amount of adoration. She had 
appeared, as yet, contented with that, which it 
was the joy and glory of his existence to oflTer 
up to her. 

Still, it must be confessed he hated to see 
Isabel with her cousin^ the young Duke of 
Desborough, for he believed in his innermost 
heart that he would have been the husband 
that Lady Marchmount would have selected 
from all the world for her much-prized child. 
He had perceived her partiality on various 
occasions, and truth to say, he had drawn a 
tolerably correct conclusion ; and this know- 
ledge, however acquired, rankled in his 
breast whenever he saw the two young peo- 
ple together. 

The train sped on its course, and in due 
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time reached the Station nearest Cleve Court. 
There Sir Horace alighted, and soon after 
found himself at his own home. He imme- 
diately turned his attention to the business 
which brought him there, hoping thereby to 
expedite the time of his return to London. 
The note received from his lawyer, and his 
subsequent interview with him, had reference 
to a desire expressed by Lord Marchmount's 
man-of-business in London, that Sir Horace 
would see his country lawyer, Mr. Patterson, 
who wished much for an opportunity of mak- 
ing a few inquiries relative to the proposed 
settlements, when convenient to him. 

An early hour the following morning was 
appointed, and, punctual to it, the Hopton 
attorney made his appearance at Cleve Court. 
Sir Horace had some slight acquaintance with 
this sleek, plausible gentleman. It had 
commenced about the business already al- 
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luded to, which was transacted long ago, 
when he indemnified Mr. Patterson for the 
losses occasioned by the failure of Mr. 
Leonard Heaton's schemes, or for his roguery 
in drawing him into them. Since that event, 
he had had no dealings with Mr. Patterson, 
nor had he at any time been employed as Sir 
Horace's own agent or lawyer ; but he was 
aware that Lord Marchmount had frequently 
intrusted him with various transactions rela- 
tive to his estates, when in the country, and 
that he was cognizant of all the settlements 
proposed to be made on the approaching 
marriage. 

It was Mr. Patterson's first visit to Cleve 
Court, and the few minutes that followed his 
entrance into Sir Horace's own room were 
occupied with the lawyer's expressions of ad- 
miration of the place itself, and the scenery 
by which it was surrounded. 
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Sir Horace allowed him to exhaust his 
panegyric vein, and then, having answered 
with quiet courtesy, turned the conversation 
to the topic most interesting to himself at that 
moment, saying, 

" But how as to these settlements, Mr. 
Patterson ? Mr. Morgan, my lawyer, tells me 
they have been sent for you to look over, and 
that you desired to make some remarks to me 
on the subject. I am now very ready to hear 
any you may have to oflfer ; but you are 
aware that my propositions have met with 
Lord Marchmount's entire approval, and that 
in a legal point of view, Mr. Hodson, his 
London lawyer, is also perfectly satisfied." 

" No doubt — no doubt. Sir Horace. I do 
not doubt they see the transaction in that 
light. They have every r^son at present to 
do so." 

" At present !" exclaimed Sir Horace, catch- 
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ing at the exceptionable word. " Will you 
kindly explain, Mr. Patterson, what you 
mean by ^ at present ?' I am really quite in 
the dark. To the point at once, if you 
please !" 

" Well, then, Sir Horace, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, the thingue it is — that is, 
the thingue I wish to observe upon, is, that 
the Cornwall property, fine as it appears to 
be, is not safe for settlement. I should wish 
to enter my protest as an honest man — a man 
of business — against any such being received 
as settlement upon the lady in this case.'' 

"Really, Mr. Patterson," exclaimed Sir 
Horace, his wrath rising, and his brow corre- 
spondingly darkening, " this is a most officious, 
and I may almost say, malicious and vexatious 
objection. The j^roperty in question has been 
in my family for many generations past, and 
has always been put into settlement for the 
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younger branches, by the failure of which it 
has now all lapsed to me. Why should you^ 
sir, venture to put in a protest against it, and 
so cause unreasonable delay in this instance ?" 

" Because, Sir Horace," replied the little 
man, with a very sanctimonious aspect — "be- 
cause I consider it my duty, as an honest man, 
to my noble client, to express my conviction 
that— that " 

"That wJmt^ sir?" sternly demanded Sir 
Horace. 

" That from what has come to my know- 
ledge, Sir Horace, that property can't be de- 
pended upon." 

" It always has been hitherto, at all events, 
and I cannot suppose that such ridiculous ob- 
jections will have any weight with any reason- 
able soul. Pray, may I ask, have you men- 
tioned this subject to any one as yet ?" 

" I have not. Sir Horace — not as yet. The 
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thingue it is — that is, the thingue rests be- 
tween you and me at present." 

Mr. Patterson looked askanoe at his prey, 
as if he were considering the most vubierable 
point at which to attack him. 

Sir Horace also appeared lost in thought. 
At length he raised his eyes suddenly, and 
encountered the small, crafty grey ones fixed 
upon him, which were as instantly withdrawn, 
and demurely cast down. 

" Mr. Patterson," said Sir Horace, " you 
have as yet given me no valid reason for ad- 
vancing an objection that has never before 
been thought of, or brought against the Corn- 
wall property ?" 

" Not in its former state, Sir Horace, when 
it produced only a third of what I understand 
it does now. Its risks have been considerably 
increased by the means resorted to for its 
augmentation. Have you never been in- 
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formed upon that point before — never warned, 
may I ask you, Sir Horace ?" 

The wily eyes were again fixed on his vic- 
, tim, and too eagerly to be withdrawn, even 
when Sir Horace looked up in answering sur- 
prise at his unexpected tormentor. He was 
revolving past events too deeply in his own 
mind to give any immediate reply ; and the 
question was repeated by the attorney. 

"Have you riefoer received any word of 
warning to make you* aware that in increasing 
your riches so enormously, you are holding 
them upon a very uncertain tenure ?" 

"Never!" exclaimed Sir Horace. And 
then the warning given by Leonard Heaton 
suddenly flashed into his mind, with a sensa- 
tion of wondering surprise how it ever could 
have reached the ears of the Hopton lawyer. 
He looked up at him with a feeling of newly- 
awakened apprehension and suspicion, and 
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only observed quietly, " None, at least, from 
those who are alone competent to judge in 
the matter. What self-interested people may 
choose to advance, for their own ends and 
aims, it is not in my province or intention to 
inquire." 

" Possibly, Sir Horace ; but the inquiries 
of others on this, and other subjects, may 
probably lead to some revelations that might 
not be very satisfactory to yourself. Perhaps 
it might be as well to meet them with more 
patience, and, I may add, courtesy, before 
they are otherwise forced upon you." 

This was a bold stroke of the little Hopton 
attorney. For, truth to say, although he had 
strong suspicions regarding some past passages 
of Sir Horace's life, he had no certain proofs ; 
the double hint relative to that, and his dis- 
tant property, were all gathered by the very 
imperfect communication he had been eu« 
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abled to overhear, when he returned to the 
** Rose and Crown Inn," on the same day he 
had taken Magdalen Heaton to identify her 
husband. He loitered about the house, 
having secured a room there for the after- 
noon, next to that occupied by the suspected 
man. What he gleaned there that day had 
since been revolving in the fertile brain of the 
unscrupulous little lawyer, who ventured upon 
the present risk in the hope of securing a 
profitable harvest from the fears of Sir 
Horace. 

" I have no wish, myself, Sir Horace," he 
continued, " to pry into bygone stories, which 
are better for all parties forgotten ; but as it 
has come to my knowledge, in connection 
with the confessions of a mutual friend, who 
shall be nameless, that there might be some 
apprehensions relative to the state of that 
part of your property which you have pro- 
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posed to put into settlement, and that there 
are contingencies which would render such 
settlement vain, I ask you, as an honest man, 
and as a perfect gentleman — which I am sure 
you are — either to free my mind from the im- 
pression which rests upon it, or, refusing to 
do that, you must expect that I shall make 
such use of any information I may have ac- 
quired, as I shall see fit to do." 

Here was the master-stroke of Mr. Patter- 
son's policy, and he saw it told. 

After a few minutes. Sir Horace lifted his 
head from the hand which had supported his 
brow, and briefly asked, 

"What is your price, Mr. Patterson?" 
The little sly lawyer flashed out indignantly. 
'* That is plain language, Sir Horace." 
" Tes, I am aware it is plainer language 
than that you are in the habit of employing, 
or, I daresay, apprbve of ; but I confess I 
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anr in a strait, not as regards the condition of 
the property offered in settlement, which I 
believe to be all it assumes to be, and even 
likely, from what my agent tells me, to be 
increased; but I am aware that the treacherous 
person who has communicated these suspicions 
to you — with other circumstances into which 
I decline entering — and who, no doubt, has 
received his price — I say again, Mr. Patter- 
son, that to secure your silence, now, and for 
ever, especially at this time, when such by- 
gone tales are abhorrent even to my recollec- 
tion, I would give a thousand pounds to ob- 
literate them from that of others." 

"A thousand pounds! Good! my dear 
rir, for the one circumstance alluded to, and 
a' thotisand more for the other — ^for there are 
two counts in the case — and then we are 
qtnts. I am quite convinced, from all 
you say, the property in question is perfect- 
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ly safe, and advantageous for settlement/' 
What further passed between these two 
worthies on this occasion it is not necessary 
to record. Suffice it to say they parted with 
mutual satisfaction. 

Sir Horace now breathed more freely. He 
felt that that rock was passed in safety, and 
he fondly trusted that the haven to which all 
his hopes and wishes tended would be safely 
reached ere long. 

A few days later, on his return from Corn- 
wall, after all his business there had been 
satisfactorily disposed of, he took Cleve Court 
on his way to London A still more trying 
scene there awaited him. It came in a form 
as little expected as desired, for another visitor 
claimed speech of Sir Horace Singleton; and 
when permission was granted to enter, Mag- 
dalen Heaton, or rather Magdalen Arnold, 
stood once more in his presence. Yes, those 
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two once more confronted each other, after the 
lapse of manj years. That man and that 
woman, who, kneeling in God's presence, had 
taken upon themselves the solemn vow to 
live together as man and wife until death 
should them part. Nine long years had 
passed away since those binding words had 
been spoken, and it was more than eight 
since they had parted. It was indeed a 
fearful mockery of the holy rite that united 
them that such should have been the case ; 
but to one of the ill-sorted pair it was but the 
sequel that might have been expected with 
him who had appeared under a false name, 
to take his false vows in that sacred place, 
and who, when he swore before his Creator 
to love and cherish that fond-trusting woman, 
did so that he might be able to desert her 
with impunity, when the time arrived that it 
might suit him to do so. 
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Had poor Magdalen been really dead, her 
appearance could hardly have been more 
awful or unwelcome to him, whom, under 
another name, she immediately recognised as 
the husband of her youthful idolatry. 

Sir Horace rose from his chair, and stood 
with blanched face and distended eyes, si- 
lently gazing upon the pale, care-worn, but 
still beautiful face, that timidly returned his 
look, whilst she murmured, 

'* Oh ! it is true ! — true ! — and I have 
seen him at last once more !" Then bending 
her head upon her clasped hands, she sunk 
into a chair, unable any longer to support 
herself, and the conflicting emotions that 
agitated her sad heart. 

Sir Horace, seeing the prostration of 
strength, with the utter abandonment of 
sorrow expressed in the unhappy woman's 
countenance and position, felt his own cou- 
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rage revive, and sitting down at a short dis- 
tance from his wife, began to speak in a low, 
husky tone, which gradually grew clearer as 
he proceeded. At first he only observed, 

"Really — really — this is most unlocked 
for — most unexpected. May I ask what you 
are come here for ?" 

" I only came to make sure — I could not 
believe what this letter told me," returned 
Magdalen, in a low, broken voice. 

"What letter?" asked Sir Horace— "but 
I need not ask — the meddling villain seems 
to have been bent on mischief, and I am to 
be made the dupe and the victim of all these 
infernal plots and underhand plans. Who 
sent you here, may I ask ?" 

" No one — I came only by my own will 
and suggestion. Do not be angry. The 
writer of this letter is probably no more by 
this time." 
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" And to what purpose is it written, may 
I ask ? — ^to do all the injury he can on leav- 
ing the world — that is the object of it, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"Indeed, no," replied Magdalen, sadly, 
a strange calmness creeping over her, as the 
utter heartlessness of her former lover became 
so fully apparent even to her eyes. " This 
man — this Mr. Heaton, whose name 1 have so 
falsely borne so long, writes to tell me — ^per- 
haps it is as well that you should see it, 
though it can tell you nothing new." 

Sir Horace almost snatched the paper from 
the trembling hand that tendered it to him, 
and then he saw it still bore the golden 
pledge of union he had placed himself upon 
it, carefully guarded by another ring of a 
peculiar device he had made for that pur- 
pose. If his cold, cruel heart smote him for 
one moment, it never wavered in its evil 
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purpose, when he thought of the other fairer 
and dearer hand, which his whole soul was 
bent on obtaining possession of. 

The letter may be briefly stated to have 
been a sort of confession written by Leonard 
Heaton on his death-bed, telling Magdalen 
that from the time he had seen her at Hopton, 
when brought there by Mr. Patterson to iden- 
tify her husband in him, he had been haunted 
by her gentle face, and the wounded feeling 
she had testified when she saw it was not him 
she sought, but evidently still so fondly loved. 

He told her she had been the dupe of a 
wicked plot, at which he had connived, to 
enable Sir Horace to carry on his flirtation 
with the village beauty, after he had acciden- 
tally seen her. 

" For that purpose," said the letter, " Sir 
Horace took my name — it was done at first 
in jest, and in consequence of a mistake made 
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by you and your father, when he first called 
with the intention of seeing the ^ Flower of 
Uplands/ and you mistook him for the agent, 
come to speak about the transfer of land. 
We were both very young in those days, and 
Sir Horace told me laughingly of the error 
that had arisen, and that he should continue 
to visit in my name, if I would transfer it to 
him for a time, in which I willingly acquiesced. 
Sir Horace was my patron, and a very good 
friend he was to me in those days. I loved 
him dearly, and would have gone through fire 
and water to save him. I was also wild and 
reckless." 

Then he told her how Sir Horace had be- 
come more seriously in love than he intended, 
but was determined • never to make a mes- 
alliance^ and without marriage he knew Mag- 
dalen Arnold would turn from all his offers with 
the loathing scorn they would deserve. 
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Magdalen, indeed, remembered the hasty 
wedding, urged with such extraordinary 
promptitude, to take place at such an early 
hour that no one would be there — and all be- 
cause her lover said he had an unexpected 
summons which called him away, and might 
detain him for months ; but all this, and more, 
the letter recapitulated, on which it is need- 
less to dwell. 

Su* Horace read the letter calmly through ; 
then, before Magdalen could raise her hand, 
or speak a word, he tore it into a thousand 
pieces, and, whilst she sat horror-struck, took 
out a match, and ignited them as they lay on 
tike hearth, till all was a heap of ashes. After 
this outbreak, Sir Horace addressed Magdalen. 

^ Tes, you look as if I had done a dread- 
ful deed ! But I am desperate ; I could do 
ev<|& a darker, were I tempted, or if any 
person or thing came between me and my 
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own beautiful love ! Yes, I speak openly. 
I love one so far your superior, handsome as 
you are, that in imagination you can picture 
nothing like her. Talk of love ! Ah ! you 
never felt — and I never felt it — that was all a 
delusion, a youthful folly, bom of idleness and 
romance. Would it have been extinguished, 
think you, as speedily, if it had been hve ? 
Now look, here, Magdalen Arnold — ^for what- 
ever you may choose in your mad delusion to 
advance, you are no wife of mine. No !" — as 
the outraged woman strove to utter a faint 
denial. — " Can you ever truly affirm that you 
were married to Horace Singleton ?" 

Magdalen raised her clear, pure eyes to his, 
and faltered out, 

" Surely you are the man that stood beside 
me at God's holy altar — who pledged his vows 
to me, as he pltu^ed this ring on my finger, 
and received mine in return ; and the clergy- 
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man who united us was well known to all my 
family, as Dr. Leslie's curate during his 
absence." 

" That man is dead," returned Sir Horace ; 
" and so is the old clerk, who also officiated 
at that time. You see I deny nothing ; but 
at the same time I can tell you, you can 
prove nothing. I have destroyed that 
treacherous letter, and nothing remains. 
That little pettifogging attorney, whom no 
doubt you have consulted, possesses no proof 
of what you advance. I fully ascertained 
that, and I have secured his silence as to his 
suspicions by several weighty arguments, 
which will not lose their force with him, 
depend upon it. Now, Magdalen Arnold, all 
this being the case, may I ask what it is that 
you propose to yourself in thus intruding 
upon me ? Tou cannot force yourself upon 
me against all I tell you." 

p2 
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She sat still and listened; but made no 
sign, except a little i^iver or shudder now 
and then, that spoke much of the nervous 
agony she experienced. Her hands were 
clasped upon her knees, and her head droop- 
ed forward, as if the power of lifting it up 
had forsaken her. Her lips meanwhile 
moved at intervals, as if she were sending up 
petitions for strength and aid in the midst of 
this her heavy trial. 

As her cruel husband ceased, she looked 
up — a startled, frightened, hurried look it 
was, poor soul ; and then she answered, 

" I have no wish, indeed I have not, to 
force myself upon you. You have said 
enough to prevent my doing that. You have 
wronged me and mine grievously, as your 
own heart must tell you ; but there is no use 
in speaking to you of that — ^you have no feel- 
ing left for me — we will say no more about 
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it ; but oh ! sir, I pray you, for God's sake, 
and for the memory of your mother, or any- 
one whom you may have loved in early inno- 
cent youth, not to do this great sin — not to 
injure her you spoke of just now so deeply." 

At this humble, earnest appeal. Sir Horace's 
brow flushed, and his eyes flashed angrily as 
he asked, ^^ By what right do you dictate to 
me, and what do you dare to call a sin ?" 

^' That of leading a young innocent girl to 
believe she is marrying you, when — hateful as 
the recollection may be to you — ^you are 
already wedded to another." 

Sir Horace laughed a short, haughty, scoff- 
ing laugh as he answered, 

'^ You may make yourself easy as to the 
crime, depend upon it. Did I consider my- 
self your true and lawful — there — there — say 
no more — I cannot speak of it. Why have 
you come here ?" 
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" For the reason I hare told you, and no 
other. Ton have long been as dead to me, 
and I shall soon release you from my pre- 
sence for ever ; but oh ! sir, I entreat you to 
pause before you commit that great sin ; and 
think how deeply you may repent of it some 
future day." 

*'In the meantime, I suppose, you will 
consider it your duty to write a full statement 
of your grievances, and to endeavour to put 
a stop to such wicked proceedings?" 

" Perhaps," returned Magdalen slowly and 
sorrowfully, "it might be right to do so— 
but oh !" she continued, the tears dropping 
from -her eyes, " I feel as if I could not do 
it. No, sir, I must leave it with you, and 
your own conscience. Tou must know what 
is right as well as I do. It is hard, no doubt, 
to be married to one you cannot love, like 
me ; but surely as you have done the deed, 
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you ought to abide the consequences, and not 
draw others into sin and misery." 

" I tell you, woman," exclaimed Sir Ho- 
race passionately, " that I have not done the 
deed. I am sorry you should suffer," he 
added with a sudden burst of recollection ; 
" but I can only say your fair fame is un- 
injured. You have lived, as was supposed, 
the wife of Mr. Leonard Heaton, and I can now 
testify to any one interested in making such 
inquiry, that he is dead. Tou are bond fide 
a widow. As such, free to marry, and do as 
you like henceforth. Begin life happily 
afresh. You have my best good wishes, and 
I believe you to be worthy of any good fortune 
* that may befall you. Forget me, and begin 
life afresh !" 

" That can never be. Mr. Heaton, I find, 
was no husband of mine, consequently I am 
no widow ; but I shall trouble you no more. 
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If you will make me this one promise, I shall 
be quite content." 

" What !" returned Sir Horace, in a iage. 
" I daresay I shall promise you to give up 
thfe only woman I ever loved. Because you 
feel it is hopeless to try and win me back, 
you must needs blight ev^ry prospect that 
makes life endurable. Tou may rest assured 
that the ceremony you went through is null 
and void, as the name was a feigned one." 

"But," answered Magdalen, "you must 
excuse me. We lived in Scotland for some 
weeks after, and I have always heard that 
under these circumstances it would make a 
marriage legal." 

Sir Horace here rose up in such* a tempest 
of wrath that the unhappy Magdalen also 
quitted her seat in terrified haste, and 
without another word left the room. She 
lost no time in seeking her aunt, who had 
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beet) consigned to the care of Mrs. Wilson. 

Miss Arnold had accompanied her niece in 
ignorance of the nature of the errand to Sir 
Horace, only understanding it had reference 
to some inquiry she desired to make respect- 
ing her husband, Mr. Heaton. On Miss 
Arnold seeing her extreme distress as she re- 
joined her after the interview, she only ven- 
tured a timid inquiry of, 

" Well, my dear, what news of Mr. Hea- 
ton T 

The faltering answer of, " Oh ! aunt, he is 
dead," was given in such a tone of anguish as 
effectually stopped all further inquiry at that 
time ; and, after a few common-place words of 
condolence, that met with no response from 
her wretched niece, they got into the hired 
carriage which had brought them to Cleve 
Court, and proceeded on their return home in 
mournful silence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR. SCUDAMORE prided himself upon the 
composition of his letters. They were, 
in truth, well worded, and written in a clear, 
legible hand, for his ideas never flowed too 
rapidly for his penmanship to keep up a fair 
steady pace with them. In fact, he had an 
almost feminine love of letter writing, land 
was never better pleased than when he had 
full scope for the exercise of his talent. He 
sat down, therefore, to the composition of the 
epistle destined to reach Mr. Hazledine, con- 
taining the account of the evil rumours he had 
heard, with due consideration and secret satis- 
faction. 

Margaret admired her husband's letters, 
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and knew they always gave pleasure at home. 
So few men like writing gossiping letters 
(though many do not object to reading them), 
that Mr. Scudamore's epistles were almost 
unique in their sort and kind. They generally 
embraced a wide round of subjects, and con- 
tained something interesting to most of his 
correspondents. 

Mr. Hazledine duly appreciated the eflTorts 
of his son-in-law to cheer and amuse his lonely 
home, and give him a little insight into the 
chat and bustle of London life — both private 
and political. 

Mrs. Scudamore, on this occasion, sat near 
her husband, but did not overlook his compo- 
sition ; she was satisfied every now and then 
to remark, 

" You will say nothing, Marmaduke, dear, 
to worry papa. I fear it will annoy him a 
good deal, but I feel so confident that poor 
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dear little Rosie never could have been at 
Cleve Court by herself, that I am sure she 
will be able to send a full and perfect refuta- 
tion, which we shall have the satisfaction of 
putting about, to the confusion of all the evil 
speakers." 

" I hope we shall, my love. But I should 
take no step without informing your father 
first. I have no idea of keeping the head of 
a house in ignorance of what is going on 
around. Tour father would be far more an- 
noyed hereafter if any of these reports came 
to his ears, and he found that, from mistaken 
notions of kindness, they had been kept from 
him. No, I say, always tell a man what you 
hear and know, and then let him judge for 
himself and for those living in his family." 

Mr. Scudamore always insisted much upon 
the mariu supremacy in his household; he 
would have scouted the proposition of writing 
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to Lady Bachel in the present instance — of 
approaching a man through the medium of 
his wife — ^that would, in his estimation, have 
been very derogatory to the masculine dignity, 
which was to give support to the wife, and 
not to receive it from or through her. 

Thus Mr. Scudamore, writing to the head 
of the house of Hazledine, sent a round 
unvarnished tale of all he had heard that 
concerned the various members of it. The 
composition was duly signed and sealed, and 
in process of time as punctually delivered 
according to the address. 

^' There is a letter from Mr. Scudamore, 
papa," said the unconscious Kose, as, according 
to custom, she sat by her father at breakfast, 
and opened the letter-bag and distributed its 
various contents. 

"Lay it aside," replied Mr. Hazledine. 
"Scudamore writes such a good hand, and 
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such entertaining letters, that I shall keep it 
till I am alone — it will amuse me when you 
are all gone out. Are there any more for me?" 

" Yes, papa — ^two— one in a great round 
hand I never saw before; and here is another 
that looks like a printed one — I don't call 
that a letter." 

" Well, Rose — any for me or Janet? You 
are chattering so about papa's that you appear 
to forget you are keepmg us waiting till you 
have finished your inspection." 

" A thousand pardons, dear mamma — yes 
— here are two letters for you — I won't guess 
anything about them — and here is one from 
Carry for Janet, there is no conjuring re- 
quired to tell that — and here is one for me 
from — ^from — I declare I don't know who— 

dear me! yes, I have seen ! — ah! it can't 

be for me." 

And then Eose sat very quiet with the 
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letter in her hand^ and a bright pink colour 
rivalling the hue of her namesake flower on 
her cheek. Janet glanced up uneasily from 
her own letter towards her young sister. At 
last she observed, 

" Pray, are you trying to read your letter 
through the cover, Rose? — how silly of you 
to sit there staring at it, and never opening 
it." 

Kose looked up with a deprecatory glance 
towards her sister, and said softly, 

*^ I never had such a letter before, Janet." 

" Such a letter! really, Rose, you seem to 
have taken leave of your senses — how can you 
tell what the letter is about? There, you can 
run away and read it, if you don't like to do 
so here; I will pour out papa's coffee," re- 
turned Janet, with a queer suspicious flutter- 
ing at her heart, as she recognized, as well as 
Rose, the somewhat peculiar handwriting of 
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Captain Leslie, which was well known in that 
house. 

fiose lost no time in availing herself of her 
prudent sister's permission, and hastily quitted 
the room, her father and mother both looking 
up on hearing the door close after her. 

'* Where is Kose running to?" exclaimed 
Mr. Hazledine; '^she has not given me my 
second cup of coffee." 

^' Call her back, Janet," said Lady Rachel. 

** Mamma," said Janet, slightly colouring, 
*^ I think Bose has got a letter from Captain 
Leslie." 

"Indeed!" said Lady Rachel, opening her 
eyes, " well, then, we will leave her to read it 
by herself ;" and, with a feeling of maternal 
complacency, she returned to her own let- 
ter and her breakfast; but both had lost 
all interest and zest for her — her thoughts 
were with Rose and her letter. Janet felt 
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rather tremulous now that the time was come, 
as she supposed, and Rose was the openly 
preferred one. However, she was too wise 
and sensible to fret after what could not be 
had, and too right-minded to envy her sister 
because she was chosen instead of herself. 

Rose walked quietly out of the long room 
in which the family breakfasted; then with a 
steady step across the wide diamond-paved 
hall, catching up her hat as she passed a 
marble slab close by the door, rushing through 
the hot morning sunshine that greeted her 
without, sought the shelter of a thick planta- 
tion, and, running down it, threw herself on 
the soft turf under the shadow of a spreading 
beech-tree. Then, and not till then, she took 
out her letter ; her thoughts might have ran 
thus: 

" I am so sorry — I wish he would not like 
me — how foolish to write to me — and then he 
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will be coming back in a day or two. I sup- 
pose he will expect an answer. Oh! why will 
people be in such a hurry — we all liked him 
so much." 

Then she broke the seal, for it was cere- 
moniously sealed, and she recognized the 
crest. Then she took the letter out of the 
envelope, and having unfolded, began to read. 

^* Dear Miss Hazledine, 

** I hardly know whether 
I am justified in addressing you, but I take 
too sincere and true an interest in you not to 
run the risk of your displeasure even in so 
doing. My object in writing to you at this 
present time is to warn you — " 

Here Eose turned the letter round, and 
looked at the signature, seeing so far it was 
DO proposal, and did not appear to tend to 
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one. It was signed simply, ** Yours faithfully, 
** Brook Leslie." 

*^What on earth does he mean?" was 
Rose's mental query, and a hot blush of 
anger rose to her cheek at her own folly in 
being so ready to forestall a proposal, that 
she-had taken it for granted before she had read 
the letter. It then proceeded to tell her that 
some malicious person had got hold of the 
fact which had lately transpired of her having 
been at Cleve Court to visit her brother 
(for he had heard from his mother all the 
particulars of Evelyn's error on seeing her 
there), and fearing lest some version of it 
might reach Mr. Hazledine in an unpleasant 
manner, he wrote to entreat Rose to let her 
mother and sister at all events know of her 
visit there, as they could appreciate the 
devotion and sisterly affection which had 
prompted so decided a step on the part of 
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one so timid and retiring, and at all events 
so represent it to Mr. Hazledine, as to avert 
all chance of his testifying any serious dis- 
pleasure. 

"Forgive me, dearest Rose," the letter 
concluded, " in thus intruding into your con- 
fidence and family history, but part of it is 
so well known to me from my acquaintance 
with your brother's good and charming wife, 
and my own intimacy with your family, 
that you must pardon my solicitude, when I 
apprehend the approach of any trouble or 
annoyance to you and yours. I shall see you 
soon — till then, farewell. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Brook Leslie." 

With the exception of the ** dearest Rose," 
which was evidently a slip of the pen 
which had been overlooked, as it was quite at 
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variance with the guarded tone of the rest of 
the letter, there was nothing lover-like in it. 
Eose was so well acquainted with the frank, 
simple-hearted disposition of their sailor 
friend, that she felt at once the letter was 
sent, as he said, to put her on her guard 
against evil reports which had arisen from her 
imprudent visit to Cleve Court ; and in con- 
sequence of his being aware of the angry 
threat her father had once made in regard 
to anyone in his house who should disobey 
his mandate in regard to her brother. 

Poor Rose was oppressed by a very differ- 
ent sort of apprehension after she had read 
her supposed lover's letter, to what, had 
seized her before, and caused her to hurry 
away. She suddenly appeared to herself in 
the light of a culprit, with whom all her 
family were offended, and who was also in 
deep disgrace with the world in general. 
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Poor Rose's tears began to flow — she had 
never felt quite so unhappy in the course of 
her innocent life before. No one thought 
well of her now but Brook Leslie. She 
turned with childlike confidence to the thought 
of his manly, protecting tenderness of manner 
so often evinced towards her, and now tacitly 
shown in every line of the letter before her. 
He had delicately avoided all expression 
at that time of warmer personal interest in 
anything that concerned her — he was the 
friend, and nothing more in that letter — but, 
oh ! how good and true and tender a friend ! 

Rose sat in the shade, and cried ; and then 
she took up her letter again, as if she clung 
to the protection of that firm, decided hand. 
Would her father really turn her out, she 
asked herself, and send her away from Hazle- 
dine, when he knew it was true that she 
had disobeyed his express commands, and 
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done such a daring act, no one knowing of it 
at that time but Helen Otley (now Otley no 
longer) and Mrs. Wilson, besides her own 
dear Norman ? 

As Rose sat thus meditating, pensively and 
sorrowfully, in the shadow of the trees, she 
at length heard footsteps approaching, and 
Janet, hot and tired, and rather peevish, made 
her appearance. 

"Why, you are here then, Rose, and I 
have been looking high and low for you — 
everywhere, it seems, but in the right place." 

" I am sorry you have had so much trouble, 
Janet. I did not know you would come to 
look for me. I have been here ever since I 
left the breakfast-room." 

" Well, it is one o'clock now, for I heard 
the servants' dinner-bell ring just as I came 
round the corner of the plantation. Why 
have you been hiding yourself all the morning. 
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Rose ? Really, when girls get a love-letter 
it seems they can think of nothing else." 

" I have not had any love-letter, Janet," 
replied Rose, humbly. '' I will tell you all 
about it when you like." 

" You don't say so !" exclaimed Janet, for- 
getting her fatigue in her surprise. *^ Well, 
you do astonish me ! But wonders will never 
cease. What do you think, now ? — ^no, you 
will never guess ! — what Mr. Scudamore has 
been writing to papa about ?" 

" No, I am sure I cannot," said Rose, de- 
jectedly, and then added, " About your going 
to them, though, I daresay, I know he was 
very much set upon it when they went to 
London." 

^' Yes, I know that, and should like to go 
very much, but it cannot be, at present ; he is 
in such a fuss and worry, and all about you, 
little Rose! No, you would never guess. 
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Why, he says people have been putting about 
such stories of Norman's wife, and declare 
that you went down in masquerade to see her 
and Norman, and that you had a grand 
quarrel, and frightened her away from her 
husband. What will people say next ?" 

^* Did he write that to papa ?" asked Eose, 
looking anxiously at Janet. 

'^ Yes, he said it was his duty to tell him 
what people said, that he might contradict it. 
I really think he had better have been quiet ; 
no one here cares for any of the silly stories 
they tell about Mrs. Norman." 

" Janet, do not be very angry with me, but 
it is all true ! I went down to see Norman 
when I went up to town with Helen Otley, 
just before she married. She said it would 
be very kind of me to do so, and I did so long 
to see our darling Norman, and have a peep 
at his wife ; and I wrote and told him and 
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dear old Wilson I was coming, and begged 
them on no account to let Mrs. Norman know, 
for fear it might get round to papa, and that 
he would turn me out away from Hazledine, 
and all of you." 

And then Rose, having made her dismal 
confession, cried as if her heart would break. 

" You silly, naughty child," at length said 
Janet. ''What shall we do? What will 
papa say ? But he is much kinder and milder 
than he was then, and I don't think he is 
half so savage about poor Norman. How 
could you dare do such a thing? I am sure 
I should never have dreamed of it, and I am 
much stronger-minded than you." 

" I know you are, Janet, dear, but I never 
thought any one would know anything about 
it, and it could not hurt any one, and would 
be such a comfort to poor dear Norman, and 
to me too." 
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" No one know, indeed !" repeated Janet. 
"As if everything people do is not known 
sooner or later. I don't believe there is such 
a thing as a secret in the world. You know 
what Babbage says, and other clever people 
think the same also ?" 

"No, indeed I don't," replied Rose, who 
was very far behind her sister in general in- 
formation. 

" Well, he says — ^ That everything we do, 
and every word we say, is repeated from star 
to star, and goes on to eternity — ^reverber- 
ating through infinite space into eternity.'" 

" Goodness ! — how dreadful !" said Rose, 
looking quite aghast at the idea of such a 
repetition and multiplication of follies. 

"Well," continued Janet, "I have my 
doubts as to the stars, and all that, and I 
cannot entirely believe in the never-ceasing, 
visible effects of any power we can set in 
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motion here. Still, it has often appeared to 
me as if the earth is a sort of whispering 
gallery, and that everything that is done or 
said upon the surface of it comes round, and 
is known sooner or later, and that nothing 
ever remains permanently secret. But come 
now, Rose, I did not come to chatter with 
you, but to send you in to papa." 

" Oh ! Janet, how dreadful !" exclaimed 
Rose again. 

"Nonsense, how can you tell that, till 
you have been to him ?" said the imperturb- 
able Janet. 

Rose thought of her letter, and the advice 
to be open and sincere in all her future pro- 
ceedings, so she dried her eyes, and with a 
slow and sorrowful step set out on her return 
to the house. She soon reached her father's 
study, and rapped timidly at the door, then 
hearing "Come in,'' took a sudden resolve, 
and like a plunge into a cold bath, rushed in, 
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and into her father's arms, bursting into tears 
and sobbing out, 

" It is all true, papa, dear — quite true — 
pray forgive me, and don't turn me out of 
doors ! — I did go and see Norman secretly 
when I was with Helen Otley — oh ! papa, 
dear, pray forgive me !" 

Rose had fully prepared herself for her 
father's violent anger and indignation, but 
still clung to him, as if to prevent his cast- 
ing her off for ever. What was her surprise 
to feel her warm embrace returned — ^to feel 
herself pressed to her father's heart as she 
had never been before, whilst he whispered in 
a voice hoarse from emotion, 

^* And did you indeed, my darling, run all 
that risk to see your brother ? Poor child ! 
poor child ! don't tremble so. Forgive you ! 
— yes, indeed I do forgive ydu ; and now you 
shall write to him, my own dear banished boy, 
and tell him I forgive him also." 
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liable to be made the subject of perhaps un- 
merited calumny. 

Evelyn had been made to feel this very 
severely in her own case, and Lord Beverley, 
observing the results of it in her failing 
health, was desirous of hastening the time of 
leaving town, and taking her down to the 
sea-side. He fixed upon a quiet little spot 
on the Devonshire coast, called Saltcombe 
Bay, where no railway came within some 
miles to disturb its tranquil seclusion. Here 
he took a pretty villa residence, standing in 
its own grounds, and overlooking the sea 
from its grassy slopes within. It was a place 
to calm and soothe the worn and agitated 
nerves, and do good to mind and body, and 
Evelyn was much pleased with the report her 
father gave of the new habitation he had pro- 
vided for her. It was the beginning of 
August, and to leave hot, dusty, glaring 
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London, which now possessed no attractions 
for her, and had of late been a place of actual 
penance, was so grateful to her wearied im- 
agination, that she quite revived upon the 
mere prospect of the change, and delighted her 
father by the interest she took in his account 
of their new residence, and the readiness she 
expressed to leave town immediately. There 
was, however, one drawback. There was 
ever one, and a very prominent one, in Lord 
Beverley's household. What should be done 
with Lady Beverley? What would she choose 
to do with herself, if the power of choice was 
granted to her ? This question was of vital 
importance to Evelyn's happiness, for her 
father had determined that she should never 
leave his house until she removed to that of 
her husband's. 

The idea, therefore of placing Evelyn 
alone in one of her own, however retired, was 
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not to be entertained, whilst in Lord Bever- 
ley's house, his wife had as yet her permanent 
and settled home. Nothing had been said od 
the subject in the family, until Lord Bever- 
ley's return from Devonshire. He then an- 
nounced at luncheon on the following day 
what he had done in taking the place men- 
tioned, and his intention of removing there 
the following week. It was then Thursday. 

"You expect us all to go, I suppose?" in- 
quired Lady Beverley, after he had ceased 
speaking. 

" All those who like," returned Lord Bever- 
ley, carelessly. " I have taken this quiet 
house chiefly on Mrs. Hazledine's account." 

Lady Beverley trifled with her fork a few 
moments, and then observed, 

** The London season is pretty nearly over, 
and I am quite ready to leave town, and so is 
mamma^ I daresay." 
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" Very well," returned her husband, " then 
you had better make your preparations for 
doing so immediately, and I will speak to 
Watkins about the number of servants it will 
be necessary to send down, and we will start 
on Monday or Tuesday." 

"Thank you," exclaimed Lady Beverley, 
annoyed out of her usual awe of her husband. 
" Although, as I say, I am ready to leave 
town, it does not follow that I should like 
to immure myself in such a place as you de- 
scribe that to be which you have taken for 
Mrs. Hazledine's especial benefit. And al- 
though she may have reasons for courting re- 
tirement, and shunning society, I cannot say 
that the same motives operate on me, 
and therefore I greatly prefer our residence in 
the Isle of Wight, where you have, I know, 
generally been accustomed to go at the end 
of the season." 

r2 
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Lord Beverley looked up at the lowering 
brow and kindling eye of his wife as she 
spoke. A slight shudder ran through his 
frame, whilst his cheek grew white ; then he 
cast his eyes down for a moment, resting his 
forehead upon his hand. After a moment's 
self-communion, he raised his head again, and 
spoke, gravely and calmly — 

" Very weU ; if your decision is so decidedly 
in favour of my" (he did not s2Ljour) "residence 
in the Isle of Wight, you can go there for a 
time, accompanied by your mother ; she is 
fully acquainted with my wishes in every 
respect, and I am certain she will not attempt 
to transgress them. You are at liberty to 
make your own arrangements for proceeding 
there the same day that Mrs. Hazledine and 
I set off for Saltcombe." 

Evelyn's look brightened, and her whole 
aspect gave such evident tokens of relief, that 
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it caught Lady Beverley's evil eye, and she 
began to repent of having been the cause of 
giving her so much pleasure. However, it 
was too late to change ; she well knew, having 
made her decision, she must abide by it, and 
she greatly preferred the gay little island, and 
chances of meeting such acquaintances as she 
might be able to find there, to the uninviting 
calm seclusion of Saltcombe Villa ; she only, 
therefore, remarked, with the hope of qualify- 
ing Evelyn's happiness — 

" If I get tired of the Isle of Wight, I sup- 
pose mamma and I can come to you at Salt- 
combe?" 

"I think notj^ returned Lord Beverley; 
" you had better remain there until we join 
you at Ventnor, or make any other arrange- 
ments — ^you will, therefore, remain quietly at 
the place you have yourself chosen ; and as it 
does not suit me to be there at this time, you 
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mast dispense with such society as you 

might hare had in that case for the time 

being." 

Lady Parker now thought it incumbent on 

her to come to the rescue of the divided pair, 

and screen, as far as she could, the mutinous 

looks of her daughter, by saying, 

" Oh ! my dear Lord Beverley, we shall 

want no gay society whilst you and Evelyn 
are away. We shall amuse ourselves ex- 
tremely well. Julia will sketch, and ride a 
donkey, and bathe, and do all sorts of plea- 
sant things ; and so shall I, depend upon it, 
and my particular ^friends and relations too, 
the Wilkinsons, will be there ; you know they 
are a nice large family party, and are all so 
fond of me and Julia, and you too. And you 
have no objection to our making nice little 
picnic excursions, and so on, with them ?" 
*^None in the world," replied Lord Bever- 
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ley, with grave politeness. " I only hope you 
will find all the pleasure you expect in their 
society, and I shall be quite satisfied." 

Lady Beverley bit her red lip in scorn, and 
slightly tossed her sultana-looking head, but 
made no reply. They all then rose and left 
the room. 

Evelyn followed her father into his study^ 
and, kissing him, said, 

" Oh ! papa, I do thank you so for taking 
this nice quiet house for me. How happy we 
shall be there together and alone V' 

" Oh ! yes, alone, my love ; the thought is 
fully as pleasant a one to me as it must be to 
you. Sad, indeed, is it, though, that it 
should be so," said Lord Beverley, with a 
sigh ; " but," continued he, " as the evil I 
sufier from is, I know, irremediable, let us 
both endeavour to bear it, and we must try 
not to increase my sorrow and my misfortune 
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b J exposng the full extent of it to m gossip- 
ingy cens^Mioos world."' 

ETelyn made no other replj than bj 
tenderij j^resnng the hand sbte held in hers, 
and inwardlj rowing to do all sibte could te 
listen the burden of the domestic incubus^ 
which she was aware must at aU times weigh 
so hearflj on her father's peace of mind. 
Thej were soon settled in their new quiet 
house at Saltcombe Baj, and could Evelyn's 
mind hare been at ease respecting her absent 
husband, she might hare benefitted from the 
pleasant change more fully than her anxiety 
permitted her to do. Still, the sea breezes, 
and exemption from Lady Beverley's presence, 
and the worry of other annoyances, began to 
tell favourably on Evelyn's appearance, whilst 
she enjoyed a time of greater peace and real 
comfort than had fallen to her lot since she 
had parted from Norman. 
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Soon after her arrival there she received a 
communication from her former friend, Mrs. 
Leslie, with whom she occasionally corre- 
sponded, that caused her miich uneasiness 
about Magdalen. The passage in the letter 
which excited her alarm was this : 

" I seldom or ever can get Magdalen to 
visit us now; she is sadly altered; a great 
change seems to have come over her." 

Evelyn wrote immediately upon the receipt 
of this information, and pressed for further 
tidings. Mrs. Leslie then entered more fully 
into the subject, saying, 

" The alteration in Magdalen has been very 
perceptible from the time when she received 
certain intelligence of Mr. Heaton's death. 
It really makes no diflFerence in her solitary 
life, but she has been a changed person ever 
since the news reached her. Strange to say, 
too, she will neither go into mourning for him 
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herself, nor yet allow her child to wear any. 
Altogether her conduct is become so very 
inconsistent, and so altered from what I have 
ever known it before, that I tremble as I 
think of what it may be the precursor. You 
will ask, perhaps, how she came to hear of 
her long absent husband's death. You will 
be surprised, no doubt, when I tell you it 
was through Sir Horace Singleton. 

** On consideration, perhaps this will not ap- 
pear so strange, as it was through him that 
Mr. Heaton was first introduced to our fami- 
ly, and there seems no doubt he was cog- 
nizant of the marriage, although not present. 
Magdalen has never made any communication 
to me on the subject; but Miss Arnold tells 
me that a short time ago her niece received 
a letter — a foreign one, she believes — but no 
one was told from whence it came, or what 
were the contents. Magdalen was extremely 
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agitated and excited after she had read it. 
She gave her aunt to understand that it con- 
cerned her husband in some way, and that it 
was absolutely necessary that she should see 
Sir Horace Singleton, as he was the only 
person who could satisfy her of the truth or 
falsehood of what she had heard. 

" She begged Miss Arnold, therefore, to ac- 
company her to Cleve Court, to which of 
course she assented. As they approached the 
place of destination, Magdalen appeared to 
make great efforts to subdue her agitation 
and nervous excitement, and so far succeeded 
that she seemed tolerably composed when she 
went in to see Sir Horace Singleton. What 
passed between them Miss Arnold could not 
tell, as her niece wished to go to him alone. 
About an hour after, poor Magdalen returned 
to her in a state of agonizing distress. 

*' On her aunt's inquiry respecting Mr. 
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HeatoD, all that she could reply was — *He 
is dead^ aunt;' and then added, ' Oh that I 
were dead too!' 

^^ After then: return home, she suffered from 
severe hysterical attacks, but on recovery 
from them, intreated that nothing should ever 
be said again upon the unhappy subject of 
her marriage, for she could not preserve her 
senses and think upon it all — still less bear 
to have it mentioned ; and although she posi- 
tively refuses to assume the outward appear- 
ances of her widowhood, yet she says ^ it 
well becomes her to mourn all the days of 
her life.' So wild and inconsistent was Mag- 
dalen at times, that her aunt became seriously 
alarmed, and I can assure you, and you can 
suppose, that both the Doctor and I have had 
a very anxious time with her. 

" You can imagine her poor father's distress. 
I really think it is only for him that she 
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mates the eflfort and struggle, which serves to 
keep her from utterly sinking into perfect 
bewilderment of mind and prostration of body. 
I wish we could rouse her sufficiently to get 
her to come and stay here, or make some 
little absence from home/' 

This was the substance of good Mrs. Leslie's 
letter, and Evelyn herself yras deeply im- 
pressed with the evident marks of anxiety 
about her friend which it betrayed. She pon- 
dered long and seriously over the letter, and at 
last made its contents known to her father, her 
own wishes strongly urging her to seek the 
suffering Magdalen, and see whether she could 
assist in attending to her, and restoring her 
to her former state of bodily and mental 
health. Lord Beverley heard his daughter, 
and read the letter. He considered the sub- 
ject, and soon gave his opinion. 

** No, my dear Evelyn, you would do no 
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good in going to Uplands. You would only 
upset yourself, and perhaps do more harm 
than good to your friend. My advice is, 
that you write without delay to Mrs. Leslie, 
and endeavour to persuade lier to bring Mrs. 
Heaton here." 

Evelyn gave a little start of joy and satis- 
faction at this suggestion of her father's. 

** Oh ! dearest papa, I should so very much 
like to have my poor Magdalen here, if it 
would not worry or annoy you. You know 
how deeply I am indebted to her for days and 
weeks of the tenderest, kindest nursing. It 
will be such happiness now to me to be 
allowed to attend to her in her time of sorrow 
and sickness." 

" Then do so, by all means, my dear," 
said Lord Beverley, looking affectionately at 
his daughter. " I shall only be too glad and 
happy to give every assistance to your good 
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work ; and I shall like to see those friends of 
yours, Dr. and Mrs* Leslie here extremely — 
they are people whose acquaintance I should 
be particularly glad to cultivate — ^both on 
your account, and my own also. So do you 
write to Mrs. Leslie, and your friends at the 
* Hollies,' to urge their acceptance of our 
invitation. And I will send a note to the 
Doctor — they must all come — ^we have plenty 
of room for all the party." 

"Not Miss Arnold and blind Matthew, 
papa?" asked Evelyn, smiling. 

" Not at present, certainly, dear ; though 
I should be only too glad to welcome them 
as your guests ; but I know it is better to 
get your friend away at first from past as- 
sociations for a time ; and I do not think we 
could tempt the farmer and his sister to come 
so far from home, though I am sure they 
must both be well aware how gladly we should 
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welcome them here. But we must have the 
little girl — she is a pr^ty little sprite. I 
thought her something like what you were, 
Evelyn. She must not be separated from her 
mother — let them bring her." 

' * Yes," said Evelyn. " I shall send a little 
note to the child herself — she will be our 
best advocate with poor Magdalen." 

The letters were written, and the appeal 
was not in vain. Doctor and Mrs. Leslie 
promised to come, and they were to bring 
the stricken woman and her child with them. 
Magdalen was content to make the effort, for 
Violet's pleasure. Nor would she selfishly 
refuse, even in the depths of her distress, to 
do what her enfeebled powers permitted for 
the satisfaction of her friends. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

npHEY came — those fondly-expected and 
much-desired guests — the good Doctor 
and Mrs. Leslie bringing with them Magda- 
len and her child, arrived at Saltcombe Bay. 
Evelyn was watching for them, when she saw 
the carriage which brought them from the 
distant station drive up to the door. She 
was there in a moment to welcome and to help 
them out, in her anxiety to judge of Magda- 
len's state. Evelyn almost started back 
when she saw the wreck her friend had 
become since they had last met, and further 
to observe how weak and uncertain was the 
step with which she entered the house. 

It was a sorrowful meeting, although Mag- 
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dalen did her best to appear well and cheerful, 
for the traces of such suflfering in one so 
patient and much-enduring could not but 
affect all those who loved and knew her. Her 
fine figure was wasted and shrunk — her beau- 
tiful head was habitually bowed, as if in 
shame, and her delicately rounded cheeks 
looked thin and drawn ; whilst her large hazel 
eyes were deeply sunk, shewing dark circles 
round them, with a wild, startled look, as if 
they had seen some fearful thing, and could 
never forget it. 

They had, indeed, looked upon that ugly 
sight — a wicked, naked human heart, as it 
had been revealed to her in that never-to-be- 
forgotten interview with Sir Horace Singleton. 
What had then transpired had been unrevealed 
by Magdalen to any living soul ; nor would it 
ever be told, at least by her. She lacked the 
moral courage — it may be strength of mind — 
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to go and denounce her faithless lover to his 
newly-betrothed, and to proclaim herself the 
truly wedded wife of one so basely perfidious. 

Magdalen, however, was strong to sufier, 
provided she could do so alone. Her greatest 
apprehension was, lest any portion of her pre- 
sent load of anguish should fall upon others. 
She felt the evil done to herself was irremedi- 
able, and could never be efiaced. She only 
prayed for strength to bear it, and keep it to 
herself. 

After a time, notwithstanding all she had 
gone through, she revived, and began to taste 
the soothing influence of friendship and affec- 
tion in such a congenial spot, and with every 
accessory around her to minister relief both to 
mental and bodily disease. 

Little Violet's great happiness in being oncfe 
more with her much-loved Eve was another 
source of comfort to the stricken mother. 

s2 
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And the Levies yaitared to hope at last tiial 
tune wonld effectnally complete tiie cnre so 
bappilj commenced. A spirit of calm eo&- 
tentment began to atosl over iixe qmet Ktde 
group at Saltcombe Bay. 

Lord Bev^iej secretly congratnlated laBt- 
self in having bron^tt liieae frienda aboiil 
Evdjn, aa the intarest ibar sodetj aflSjrded 
drew her awaj from tiie constant contonpla- 
tioa of her own anxietiea and trooUea. Her 
own even appeared le»» at the i^de of Magda- 
len's untold, but eiidentl j overwhelming grieL 

The Leslies, too, fullj enjojed their simple 
pleasures and amnsements there. It was jast 
the place and scene to delight them both. 
And who was so happj as the Doctor in hnnt- 
ting abont with his short-sighted but keen 
eyes, into every cleft and fissure of the rocks 
and cliffs around, attended by his wife, carry- 
ing the basket that contained their much- 
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prized treasures. Often, also, was the Doc- 
tor to be seen, with his hands clasped behind 
him, and stooping gait, slowly pacing on the 
little terrace in front of the house, accompanied 
by Lord Beverley, and deeply engrossed in 
those scientific and literary discussions that af- 
forded equal pleasure and interest to them both. 

As Magdalen improved in health and cheer- 
fulness, the spirits of all these united friends 
rose in sympathy, whilst she gratefully ac- 
cepted their constant attentions, with a touch- 
ing and simple confidence in their kindness 
and sincerity, that precluded all oppressive 
sense of obligation on her part. 

There is frequently as much generosity 
shewn in accepting benefits as in bestowing 
them ; and Magdalen received them, in the 
present instance, as naturally as she would 
have conferred them had she had the oppor- 
tunity of so doing. 
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Whilst his poor victim was thus slowly re- 
covering from the effects of the shock caused 
hj her knowledge of his depravity. Sir Horace 
was enjoying himself once more in London 
with his beloved and beautiful idol. Every 
hour he passed with Lady Isabel seemed to 
rivet the chains in which he was held. He 
found her glad to welcome him back, and her 
relation the young Duke having left town, he 
thought no more of the mazurka. 

It was almost time, then, for all the March- 
mounts to be returning to the PleasancCi and 
Sir Horace was of course expected to join 
them there immediately. He was not fond 
of the country, and would have preferred that 
his marriage should take place in London, 
and then would have liked to carry his lovely 
bride away with him to the Continent, where 
he had already resolved that they should pass 
the winter. The " child " was delighted with 
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the idea of the tour they were to make im- 
mediately after the wedding. Her own wishes 
and inclinations, however, tended to returning 
before Christmas, to join a large party, ex- 
pected at the Pleasauce about that time. She 
had no idea of being separated for an indefi- 
nite period from all those who so fondly loved 
and prized her as did her own family. 

Lady Isabel fancied Cleve Court chiefly 
from the fact of its being within an easy morn- 
ing drive of her own happy home. She 
thought it, on the whole, rather a gloomy old 
place, compared with Marchmount, and in- 
tended to alter all the arrangements there, 
and make it as much resemble the Pleasance 
as its capabilities allowed. She often talked 
over her plans and intentions with the master 
of the place ; and though his heart rebelled 
against these suggestions, Isabel was privileged 
to say what she pleased. 
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He was, however, firmly resolved never 
to live at Cleve Court. He had always en- 
tertained some undefined apprehensions about 
taking up his abode there, and nothing but 
the fact of happening to see in an English 
newspaper the death of the clergyman who 
acted as Dr. Leslie's curate in his absence at 
the time of his marriage to Magdalen, would 
have induced his return for any length of 
time to England, far less to his own place, 
where he might have met him any day. He 
had been seized with an additional horror of 
the place since poor Magdalen's visit to him 
there. What had been, might be again, he 
argued to himself, and he was, in consequence, 
never safe from a similar intrusion. Who 
could tell what sudden turn her mind might 
take, on hearing that he was living at Cleve 
Court with his newly-married young wife? 
It was a thing not to be thought of ! Be; 
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sides, there was another bugbear in that 
neigbourhood for Sir Horace Singleton, in the 
shape of the Hopton attorney. Mr. Patterson 
might any day invade his peace, and disturb 
his security ; and although he felt pretty sure 
he had no certain knowledge of any of his 
past proceedings, yet feared he had enough 
suspicion of their nature to make him very 
uncomfortable in his presence. Besides, there 
was the tacit avowal which his payment of 
two thousand pounds would bring against him, 
if the lawyer chose to make himself trouble- 
some. 

All these excellent and cogent reasons made 
Sir Horace rather evade the subject of pro- 
pQsed alterations at Cleve Court, whenever it 
was his lady-love's pleasure to become eloquent 
on the subject. At last he was brought to 
bay. The day before they left town. Lady 
Isabel told her lover she wished him to ac- 
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company her to the upholsterers {^ar excel- 
knee) of the day, to assist in choosing some 
of the furniture, and other things she wanted 
him to send down to Cleve Cour,t. She sug-' 
gested, also, that they should make a plan of 
all they, or rather she, intended to have ac- 
complished before their return from their 
wedding excursion. 

"Look here, Horace," — the child at last 
had been taught and persuaded to drop the 
exceptionable " Sir !" — " Geraldine has drawn 
such a nice plan for the new ball-room. We 
can make it a music-room, too, at other times, 
you know, and I mean the walls to be painted 
like those at dear home. We must have 
everything as like the dear Pleasance as 
possible." 

" But, my darling child, the Pleasance is 
built on the plan of an Italian palace, and my 
grim old court would look quite absui'd 
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dressed and decorated in the same way^ike 
an old beauty affecting the dress and style of 
a young one." 

"I do not see that at all," replied the 
child, who was apt to be very positive about 
trifles. ^' If it pleases me to make the gloomy 
old court young again, you ought to be vary 
much obliged to me for enlivening it so." 

" So I am, dearest, as you know but too 
well ; but my present plan is, and it need not 
interfere materially with yours, my sweetest, 
to wait till we g^t to Italy, and then we will 
order pictures and statues, and all sorts of 
rare and choice things, to send home, and put 
off the furnishing till we return." 

" A nice home I should have to return to, 
then, if we wait in that stupid way," ex- 
claimed the beauty in a pet — " everything 
looking as old-fashioned as that old house- 
keeper I saw there. I must have a younger 
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one over her, though I won't turn her away 
for your sake and Lady Kenneth's, as she is 
so fond of the old woman ; but of course she 
can't understand how to order anything in a 
house as I should like to have it done, and I 
have seen a person whom mamma thinks will 
suit very well. But I have not quite settled 
yet, as mamma wants to talk to you about 
old Wilson ; but as to stopping to get pictures, 
and statues, and old rubbish, I don't care if I 
never saw one again — so, Horace, dear, that 
is settled. I shall want to ^sk lots of people 
after Christmas, and must have everything 
ready, and the house new furnished from top 
to bottom by then." 

Was there ever such an arbitrary child ? 
thought Sir Horace ; but he looked in her 
face, and forgave that, and everything else. 

'^ Isabel," said he at last, taking both her 
hands in bis, '^ do you know I am very fond 
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of the old Court ? — as fond as you are of the 
Pleasance ?" 

" I daresay you are, dear," returned Isabel, 
composedly. 

" Well, then, can't you think I should like 
to see some things remain as they are now ?" 

" Well, Horace, you can keep some little 
room for yourself as a study, or den, or some- 
thing of that kind." 

** You absurd child !" exclaimed Sir Horace, 
suddenly relinquishing her hands. "I will 
only allow my house to be altered on one 
condition." 

" Allow my house, indeed !" muttered the 
child— "well, what is it?" 

" Simply that you wait till it is your own, 
and then you can order and do as you like ; 
so the sooner the wedding-day is fixed, the 
sooner you can begin to make your arrange- 
ments for alteration." 
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" It will all come to the same thing ia the 
end/' pleaded the beauty, "and you know 
mamma will not fix anything till we get to 
the Pleasance." 

" Well, dearest, there is feally no time to 
do what you want this afterno6&. I have to 
go about the carriages, and youf diamonds, 
and then to Morgan's. Oh I my dmrling, 
jplecLse put it off a few weeks. I will btiag 
you to town any day after you like." 

The child had to be satisfied with this pro- 
mise, and Sir Horace considered he had rather 
the best of the argument for the time being, 
and he trusted to his skill to frustrate her 
plans when proposed again. 

September came — a large party were as- 
sembled at Marchmount Pleasance — Lord and 
Lady Kenneth Campbell and Sir Horace 
Singleton were amongst the guests. The 
wedding was not to take place till the follow- 
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ing month. Lady Marchmount had so decreed 
it. She declared the necessary preparations 
would not be completed till then, and the 
Marquis seldom disputed her fiat. 

The Lady Isabel was very happy as she 
was — she saw no reason for being iu such a 
hurry. If their wedding tour was rather 
shorter than proposed originally, why, then 
she should see them all at home the sooner ; 
and as long as Sir Horace was with her^ 
worshipping and adoring, why, she was well 
content to wait, even for a longer time. She 
saw, for some reason or other, that Sir 
Horace did not choose to alter or to re- 
furnish his old house that year. Little did 
the deluded child suppose it was because he 
never intended it as a home either for her or 
for himself. So having informed her mamma 
of the state of the case, as far as she knew it, 
Isabel was obliged to postpone her intended 
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amusement. If she had not had plenty to think 
of otherwise^ it might have fallen heavily on 
various members of the household ; but there 
was much to be done and thought of in try- 
ing on the various beautiful instalments of 
the splendid trousseau which every day's post 
brought down from London. 

The programme, too, of the approaching 
wedding, with the attendant bridesmaids and 
their costume, occupied the greater part of 
the child's meditations and time, and com- 
pelled her at last to own that she was glad 
that all the " heavy business " was of neces- 
sity deferred till the following spring, when | 
it would be a great amusement to her to j 
order the things for Cleve Court, as she would i 
then be settled in a house of her own in i 
London. To this last suggestion. Sir Horace 
lent a willing ear, and encouraged his fiancee 
in all her visionary projects, which served to i 
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place the future plans out of reach and danger 
of int^ering with present intentions. 

liady Marchmount was not so well satisfied 
— she was rather lynx-eyed, and saw more 
than Sir Horace intended, in his backwardness 
in preparing a suitable (as she considered it) 
residence for his bride. It looked to her ma- 
t^mql vision very much like not intending 
to return at the time it was hoped and ex- 
pected that they should do so. She then 
coupled that suspicion with the fact of his 
past long residence abroad, and began to fear, 
if she once parted with her darling child, it 
might be some time before they saw her 
amongst them again. She therefore counter- 
mined Sir Horace, and put every obstacle in 
her power, in the way of a speedy celebration 
of the marriage. 

It was one fine morning about the middle 
of September, that Sir Horace descended 
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rather later than \i8ual to breakfast. He 
looked on the customary table in the hall, as 
he passed through, for his letters, and hastily 
putting them into his pocket for after perusal, 
entered the dining-room, where everyone was 
already assembled. As he opened the door, 
he heard the sound of many voices talking 
eagerly together, but the instant he appeared 
the tones became subdued, or sank into si- 
lence. He looked for Isabel, but neither she 
nor her mother were present. A glance at 
the places they usually occupied seemed to 
show they had already breakfasted, and had 
left the room. 

Lady Edith sat in her mother's place, and 
gave him some tea. There was an air of 
general qene and restraint over the whole 
party ; people began talking to each other in 
subdued voices, and no one seemed to like to 
look at or to address him. 
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At length Sir Horace Became aware of the 
silence around him, and asked, by way of 
breaking it, " Has any one seen the papers 
this morning — ^is there any news in them ?" 

This casual and trifling question seemed to 
fall like a clap of thunder upon the party 
round, so startling were the effects produced 
by it. Every one who was in the vicinity of 
the thickly-scattered papers seemed desirous 
of ignoring their presence, and all professed 
themselves innocent as to their contents; 
those close to Sir Horace appeared anxious to 
hustle the nearest papers out of reach, and 
some succeeded in pushing them off the table. 
Sir Horace remarked it, and hastily rising, 
left the room, and opening his own, after a 
cursory glance, read as follows : — 

" Frightful Catastrophe^ with loss of Life 
and Properly r The paragraph thus headed 
alluded to a most disastrous occurrence in the 

T 2 
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mining diitrict in Cornwall^ wliere Sir Horace 
Sin^eton'fl property was sitnatecL He iiead 
tbrongh the aceottnt given d it — ^it was Terjr 
clearly worded^ and perfect inteUigibk in 
all the horribly minute details of the extenaire 
calamity. Still, whilst he read, be indulged 
a hope that it could not be really his estate 
that had suffered so severely, and was, in fact, 
suddenly destroyed by the breaking in of the 
sea. A f^ort notice, however, at the aid of 
the account soon settled that matter. The 
names of the mines, as well as his own, were 
distinctly mentioned. Still he refused to be- 
lieve in the full extent of his misfortunes. 
He said to himself, no doubt it was an ex- 
aggerated newspaper report— it might even 
turn out to be a mistake, and be some one 
else's property, and not his own. Yet the 
very circumstance detailed — the overwhelming 
incursion of the sea at high tides, just at tiiat 
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particular season of the year to be expected 
and apprehended, in consequence of the 
greatly extended mining operations — ^this was 
the very event dreaded and predicted by 
Leonard Heaton, and of which he had come 
to warn his former friend and patron. His 
experienced eye had seen the danger, and, ill 
in health, and out of favour as he had long 
been, he could not resist giving Sir Horace 
a word of advice. Had it been taken then, 
it might have saved the Cornish mines and 
their possessor. 

The very fact that the present agent there, 
was carrying out plans, and doing that which 
those long conversant with the estate and the 
locality had refrained from venturing upon, 
was enough to alarm a prudent man. The 
new and more extensive modQ of working the 
mines certainly brought in wonderful returns, 
and with that Sir Horace was satisfied. His 
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agent was a bold, speculative man, and proud 
of the success that had hitherto attended his 
plans, he saw no danger, and of course Sir 
tlorace did not. All he wished for was more 
wealth, that he might have more to offer to 
his beauteous idol, and so to prove his title 
good to her possession. 

After a time he drew out his letters, and 
there he read a full and particular confirma- 
tion of all his misfortunes. The newspaper 
had exaggerated nothing — ^the utter ruin of 
his Cornish property was as certain as had 
been represented. As the full extent of his ca- 
lamity rose up in dire perspective before him, 
his heart sank with dismal forebodings of aH 
that the loss of wealth might possibly involve. 
It was not the mere destruction of his property 
that affected him so deeply, but he trembled 
when he thought of her for whose sake he had 
so dearly prized his wealth. 
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Still, everything was not lost. Sir Horace 
tried to take comfort in the reflection that his 
estate of Cleve Court remained to him ; it was 
a good unencumbered property, of some three 
to four thousand a year ; and surely, if Isabel 
loved him, as he trusted she did, she might 
be happy with him on that. 

Pondering over the pros and cons of his 
unhappy case, he walked to and fro up and 
down the long lime avenue, thinking of all he 
had to say and urge upon his beautiful love 
before he left the Pleasance that day. Go he 
must, and without loss of time, to the scene 
of his wretched disasters ; he must be on the 
spot as soon as possible, to take counsel as to 
what was best to be done under the circum- 
stances ; but he must see Isabel before he left. 
He then returned to the house, and meeting 
one of the servants as he crossed the hall, 
asked him to request Lady Isabel to come to 
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so. I have persuaded her to lie down^ and I 
am come in her place to express the regret we 
all feel for your misfortunes." 

" You have seen the account, then, of the 
destruction of my Cornish property T^ replied 
Sir Horace, to whom Lady Marchmount's 
manner was anything but reassuring. 

"We saw it in the paper this morning; 
and though the event may not have taken 
you so much by surprise, yet it must be a 
great shock, of course, in every way, and we 
most sincerely commiserate you on your 
loss of wealth, and all your other hopes and 
expectations." 

" All my hopes and expectations !'' repeated 
Sir Horace to himself ; and then he felt giddy, 
and the room looked dark for a second, and 
there was a sense of suffocation in his throat, 
that prevented his replying to this unfeeling 
speech for a moment. 
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At last he roused himself to ask^ with 
tolerable composure, 

"What am I to understand from your 
ladyship's observation ? — that, because part of 
my property is destroyed (you know I have 
a considerable estate and income remaining), 
that the loss of that portion of my property 
is to involve the loss, also, of all I prize 
dearest in this world — the — the sacrifice of 
your daughter's *' 

He would have added more, but Lady 
Marchmount interrupted him with cool deter- 
mination. 

"Thq sacrifice of your engagement with 
her? — yes. Sir Horace, it is so — it must be so. 
I should not be doing my duty to my child 
were it otherwise. I speak for Lord March- 
mount as well as myself ; he perfectly coincides 
with my view of the case." 

" Truly, madam, the loss of a portion of 
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my property can hardly account for so stem 
a decree. Will you not wait to hear the 
extent of the calamity ? — I am about to pro- 
ceed there immediately." 

/^ That is not all, Sir Horace. I regret to 
say — though I consider the loss of wealth as 
a very serious consideration for one brought 
up as my daughter has been — ^but I am sorry 
to find you have acted a very underhand part 
towards us all in this same matter." 

" I do not understand yojar ladyship," re- 
plied Sir Horace, quite bewildered. 

" 1 find," returned Lady Marchmount, in 
explanation, ^^ that you have long known and 
have been warned of the hazardous condition 
of your mining property, and yet have oflfered 
it in settlement, and then endeavoured to 
hasten the time of your marriage, in anticipa- 
tion of what mightj and what actually has now 
occurred— excuse me," continued the Mar- 
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chionesSy interrupting Sir Horace's hasty dis- 
claimer^ which rose to his parched lips^ ^'only 
allow me to make one more remark — I will 
not detain you long. The unaccountable re- 
luctance you displayed to do that which wf s 
ao natural and proper on the occasion of your 
approaching marriage to my daughter — that 
is^ to have new furnished your house suitably 
for her future residence, first excited my 
surprise; then my suspicions of so wealthy 
a man as you professed yourself to be — I 
will confess to you, angry as it may make 
you — caused me to have inquiries made of 
one who might possess more knowledge of 
you and your antecedents than we could have. 
Our own lawyer at Hopton was the person 

thus applied to ; it was but yesterday " 

"Well, madam," broke in Sir Horace, 
with a voice harsh from suppressed passion 
and anguish, " may I in justice ask what 
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were the results of your secret inquiries?" 
" I did not seek to pry into your affairs, 
Sir Horace, further than they concerned the 
well-being of my child; nor was Mr. Patterson 
at all desirous of affording any information 
injurious to you, but enough transpired to 
justify the sentiments I have just expressed 
to you ; and I am sorry also to say," added 
her ladyship, with a slight shade of hesita- 
tion, "that — that — he inferred — there might 
be — past passages of your life not altogether 
suitable to your present aspirations — in short, 
I am sorry to say the loss of your property 
is but trifling — compared with the altered 
opinion — we are compelled to entertain towards 
you." 

Sir Horace was a gentleman by long de- 
scent — ^unworthily as he had acted in one 
respect, and deeply as his conscience was 
involved in regard to Magdalen — ^but Lady 
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Marchmount's speech roused all the pride of 
his race ; every vein through which the 
ancient blood coursed, swelled with indigna- 
tion, and every nerve tingled with suppressed 
passion. But it served to brace his wounded 
spirit, and rouse it to meet the emergency. 
He stood unmoved, cold and haughty, before 
the proud, unfeeling woman, and replied with 
perfect coolness and self-possession, 

** I can only regret. Lady Marchmount, 
the trouble you have taken in making secret 
inquiries about my character; if the result 
has been unfavourable, it may possibly be the 
fault of the obscure manner in which you 
have sought them, and of the person who is 
so unfitted and incompetent to give an opinion 
on the subject. Be that, however, as it may, 
lean only assure your ladyship that, had I 
been aware of the nature of your sentiments 
in regard to me^ I should at once have quitted 
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your house and relinquished the honour, the 
happiness, I aspired to." 

" You cannot be surprised, Sir Horace, that 
the character of the man who was to be so 
nearly related, should be a subject of anxious 
interest to me, I can assure you " 

" Enough, madam,'' interrupted Sir Horace, 
who was suffering like a criminal on the rack, 
in spite of his assumed ease and coolness. 
" Pray let us drop the subject. I can well 
understand that, had not this calamity fallen 
upon me, my character might yet have re- 
mained unblemished in your ladyship's opin- 
ion." 

Lady Marchmount coloured highly at this 
taunt, and, ringing the bell, observed, 

" After this, I need detain you no longer. 
Sir Horace. I beg to wish you good morning, 
and a final farewell." 

The Marchioness then sailed out of the 
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room, leaving Sir Horace to follow and quit 
the house as eagerly as his angry and outraged 
feelings prompted. 

The poor "child" was somewhat to be 
pitied, and rather more difficult to console, 
under the circumstances, than her mother had 
anticipated. It required all the efforts of all 
the family to soothe and pacify her when she 
heard of Sir Horace's departure, and was told 
she was never more to see, or hear of or from 
him again. She was informed of all ; hop- 
ing by that means to lighten her sorrow, by 
shewing her the escape she had had. 

Isabel listened and wept, and at last ex- 
pressed her sentiments to her sister. 

"Please don't let mamma say anything 
more, Geraldine, against poor dear Horace — 
it isn't his fault that all his property is swept 
away by that horrible sea. I am sure I wish 
there was no sea, it always makes me sick. 
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No one ever said any harm of him before that. 
Of course I should not like to be poor ; and I 
suppose I must have been if they hadn't bro- 
ken it all off. Perhaps I shall be glad some 
time or other, but I know I am very miserable 
just now, and feel as if I should never care 
for anything again !" And then the poor child 
wept and bemoaned herself, but in process of 
time allowed herself to be consoled. 

Sir Horace, meanwhile, took a long leave 
of England, and recommenced his wandering 
life. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

rpHROUGH the medium of the public papers, 
^ Magdalen became aware of these impor- 
tant changes in Sir Horace's fortune and 
matrimonial prospects. Great was her satis-' 
faction and comfort in hearing it fully con- 
firmed by private testimony. None of her 
friends guessed how deep and vital an interest 
this history possessed for her; but after that 
time she regained her health and strength, 
and became almost her former self. 

There was no alloy of selfish feeling in the 
spirit of thankfulness with which she received 
these tidings. A crushing weight was then 
lifted from her own soul. She no longer felt 
that she was conniving at the wickedness of 
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another ; it was that thought which had bowed 
her to the earth. She could forgive her be- 
trayer — his deceit and desertion, but she could 
not bear that he should commit so horrible a 
sin as marrying another woman, and she, his 
wedded wife, stand calmly by, with no power 
to save either herself or his victim. That 
struggle was over now,,and she rested herself 
1;ranquilly in the present, without distressing 
herself further about the future. That was in 
the hands of an all-wise and merciful Father, 
and she was content to leave it there. 

The newspaper that told the tale of his loss 
of wealth, and broken match, also announced 
that Sir Horace had left England. 

Magdalen did not marvel at that intelli- 
gence, nor did she grieve, for little cause had 
she ever to desire to behold him again ; nor 
was It likely that she should. 

The day at length drew near that the Leslies, 

u2 
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with Magdalen and her child, were to leave 
Saltcombe Bay. The Doctor was sorry to de- 
part, and so was his wife; but they had a parish 
at home that claimed their presence, and 
Magdalen, restored to life, as it were, was 
anxious to go back to her father, who she 
knew would miss both her and little Violet 
every moment of his Jife, though he would 
not send a single message to hasten their re-^ 
turn. 

The last day came — it was a beautiful 
October morning, and the whole party from 
the villa set oflF for a farewell ramble on the 
shore in the afternoon. They had not pro- 
ceeded far on their way when they saw one of 
the servants running to call them back, and, 
unwillingly, they retraced their steps to meet 
jiim. 

^' What is it, John ?" said Lord Beverley. 
^* Something about the train to-moiTOw ?" 
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" No, my lord/' replied the footman. " It 
is a gentleman just come from the train. He 
sent his card, and said he would wait till it 
was convenient to you to see -him; but he 
was rather pressed for time, so I came after 
you, as I thought you would like to know.'' 

Lord Beverley looked at the card, Evelyn 
reading over his shoulder. 

" Quite right. Yes, I see it is Mr. Green- 
wood. We will go back, Eve, and leave our 
friends to take their farewell walk by them- 
selves/' 

"I fear we must, papa; but don't you 
think," she whispered, as she clung to his 
arm as they returned quickly home, *^ that he 
may have letters from Australia ?" 

" He certainly may," returfted her father ; 
" but none in answer to yours, there has been 
no time." 

" No, I suppose not," replied Evelyn, with 
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a sigh. ^^ It is such a long, long way off. Oh ! 
papa, why did I ever let him go ?" 

" Ah ! my dear child, why, indeed, do wc 
all do things«a thousand times over that we 
repent of every day, and sometimes all our 
lives afterwards ?" 

Evelyn could not tell, and said so; and then 
they walked quickly on, and soon found them- 
selves at home. 

Mr. Greenwood was waiting in the house to 
receive them. He seemed lost in thought, as 
Lord Beverley and his daughter unexpectedly 
(Altered at the low window, which stood open 
into the garden. 

" Ah ! Mr. Greenwood, this is an unex- 
pected pleasure. So good of you to come. 
Have you brought any news for Mrs. Hazle- 
dine ? Any letters from Australia, from her 
husband ?" 

Mr. Greenwood shook hands cordially but 
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gravely. There was a restraint in his manner 
which struck a chill to the heart both of father 
and daughter. 

** Yes, I have had letters from Australia. 
1 have heard o/ Captain Hazledine — wolfrom 
him." 

" Oh !*' exclaimed poor Evelyn, breathlessly, 
forgetting her letters could not have reached 
her husband, " he has not written, then. He 
will not write to me. He is too angry — and 
no wonder— with me !" 

" Oh ! no, my dear lady, nothing of the 
kind. Pray do not give yourself any ad- 
ditional cause for anxiety — there is, I fear, 
quite sufficient reason for it as it is." 

Evelyn caught hold of her father's arm, by 
whom she was standing, with such a convul- 
sive grasp, that he was hardly able to release 
it in time to support, and place her, half- 
fainting, in a chair. 
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^' Pray tell me all," said she, tremblingly, 
* 'anything is betterthanthis horrible suspense." 

" I wish, indeed, with all my heart,'' said 
the sympathizing lawyer, " that I could ef- 
fectually relieve it ; but, one way or other, it 
must be decided in a very few days. Captain 
Hazledine is on his way home, so he would have 
started before any fetters could reach him." 

'' Oh ! thank God ! thank God !" exclaimed 
Evelyn, clasping her hands. " When will he 
be here, Mr. Greenwood ? In a week — in a 
few days — or when ?" 

^^ Soon, my dear madam, I hope," he 
returned, gravely ; " but, painful as it is, I 
must tell you that Captain Hazledine was 
seriously ill when my informant wrote. In 
fact, it was by his desire he wrote to inform 
his family of his danger. Be calm, dear 
Mrs. Hazledine — while there is life, there is 
hope. Pray be calm." 
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But no ; there was no more calm for the 
wretched, conscience-stricken Evelyn. She 
saw it all now ; she was justly punished ; she 
should never see that beloved husband again. 
His death! — how awful was the thought, and, 
strange to say, it was one that had never 
before entered her mind. She had often sup- 
posed it possible that she herself might die, 
and never .meet Norman again, but that he 
should be the one to be taken was a thought 
as new to her as it was horrible. 

Mr. Greenwood sincerely compassionated 
the unhappy and self-accusing wife, and 
scarcely less miserable father. Oh ! how 
Lord Beverley longed to see and welcome 
that son-in-law, whose very name had once 
been so distasteful to him. Evelyn was in 
such a state of utter wretchedness, that on the 
return of her friends they could only watch 
by her bed, and pray for her, and with her, 
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when her distracted thoughts were able to 
bear it. 

Lord Beverley requested Mr. Greenwood to 
telegraph to them the instant the ship by 
which Captain Hazledine was expected had 
arrived, as he said he was going down to 
Southampton to wait for it, and that he 
rather hoped his father, Mr. Hazledine, would 
meet him there. 

" But, my lord," he continued, " I grieve 
to tell you my own impression is, that there 
is hardly any reasonable hope that he will 
survive the voyage, and reach England alive. 
My correspondent says he was in such a state 
of emaciation and weakness, that all his 
friends must be prepared ior the worst. But 
still," added he, more cheerfully, " Captain 
Hazledine is young, and a sea voyage often 
does wonders — not that I dare cherish much 
hope." 
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" I fear not, indeed, from what you say," 
said Lord Beverley, sorrowfully. " And my 
poor child — what will become of her under her 
peculiar circumstances ? I fear she will never 
recover such a blow." 

Mr. Greenwood shook his head slowly, and 
replied — 

" Ah ! my lord, sorrow seldom kills — 
especially the young; they have a harder 
task allotted them sometimes, to run the race, 
and fight the fight on the battle-field of life; 
and Mrs. Hazledine will do both better than 
you imagine, or I am much mistaken in her. 
I see she is fairly beat just now, but I trust 
to . hear she i$ much better in a day or two. 
Depend upon it, you shall have the very 
earliest intelligence that it is in my power to 
convey, and I only hope it may be better 
than we dare expect." 

Mr. Greenwood could not be prevailed on 
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to stay, as he was desirous of getting down to 
Southampton without loss of time, both to be 
in readiness when the expected vessel came 
into port, and also to meet the elder Mr. 
Hazledine, who had written to say he should 
be there to receive his son. 

Alas ! alas ! for the sorrowing father, if the 
tardy forgiveness should come all too late ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

npHE following day saw the departure of 
Mr. and Mrs, Leslie. There was no use 
in detaining those good friends further, for 
Lord Beverley knew they were anxious to re- 
turn to their home duties and employments, 
and none could help Evelyn to support the 
heavy trial that she felt was impending ; she 
would be better alone at first. Magdalen, 
however, begged to remain till the suspense 
was past ; she would send her child home, 
she said, to satisfy her father and her aunt, 
and Evelyn was content that she should do as 
she said. Magdalen's gentle presence never 
oppressed her, even in those moments when 
the agony of her distress was most severe. 
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She had suffered too — perhaps even as 
bitterly ; still Evelyn felt sure there was no 
mingling of that remorse in Magdalen^s sor- 
row, which now made hers so intolerable. 

How those few days of intolerable suspense 
were passed Evelyn could never tell, nor 
after long years had worn away the sharp 
edge of painful recollection could she imagine 
how the agony had been endured. Ah! 
were it not for a support that the world 
knows not of, who could endure the passing 
through such fiery trial of affliction as some 
are called upon to encoimter. 

Evelyn was mercifully upheld at this 
eventful crisis of her life, and Magdalen was 
the ministering spirit sent visibly to be her 
comfort and support. The good offices she 
rendered to her friend were of a very simple 
and unobtrusive nature. A few gentle hope- 
ful words at the right moment, when Evelyn 
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was able to bear them, often fell like healing 
balm upon her poor wounded heart, and 
helped to save her from utterly sinking at this 
time of sickening apprehension and distress. 

At last, on the fifth day from that on which 
they had seen Mr. Greenwood, a messenger 
arrived from him, and Lord Beverley received 
him alone. He did not tell Evelyn of the 
event until he had made himself master of 
the contents of the lawyer's dispatch, which 
contained these lines: 

^^ I have just been on board and seen Cap- 
tain Hazledine. The voyage has done wonders 
for him, though he is still far from strong. 
He will be with you to-morrow. Mr. Hazle- 
dine is arrived, and is at present with his son." 

Never had a purer, holier joy visited Lord 
Beverley's heart, than that which possessed it 
on reading this short and all-sufficing letter. 
A humble hearty thanksgiving was briefly 
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the advancing form and the beloved face so 
long unseen. Oh! what a change was there! 
Sorrow and sickness had done their worst, 
and planted their indelible marks on the care- 
worn face and wasted figure. Every feature 
appeared rigidly set, almost to sternness, in 
the effort made to suppress the strong emo- 
tion which nearly overcame the enfeebled 
man at that moment of re-union. Norman 
Hazledine looked at least ten years older than 
when they parted, as he walked with hasty 
and uncertain steps across the room towards 
his wife. He clasped her outstretched hands 
with an eager almost convulsive grasp, at the 
same time holding her from him for a moment, 
intensely gazing on her pallid face and plead- 
ing eyes, that were riveted on his, whilst her 
whole frame trembled with intense agitation. 
At length he said in a voice almost hard from 
iutense feeling, 
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Then resisting her appeal no longer, he 
took her in his arms, and bowing his head 
on the beloved one that nestled to his heart 
his firmness gave way, and he wept with her. 

Thus were those two long separated but still 
devoted hearts reunited, never again to be so 
divided, until the last inevitable hour of part- 
ing should arrive. 

* It was then that Evelyn saw and felt the 
full extent of her folly and her error, and 
how the eflTects of them had nearly destroyed 
that precious husband's life. It had so 
seriously shattered his health, that her self- 
reproach was painfully intense. 

Norman would not, however, allow all the 
blame to rest on Evelyn's side. He told her 
he had acted like herself, on a sudden im- 
pulse of anger and wounded feeling. He 
believed fully that she had gone, as she said 
she intended to do, to her father's, when she 
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left Cleve Court ; and he was too proud to 
seek for an explanation from her there. 
Hearing nothing from her in a day or two, 
he closed at once with the offer that had been 
made to him through his friend Captain Sea- 
ward, and before there was time for reflection 
or repentance, he had left England for Australia. 
He confessed he had hoped to punish her 
for her desertion, when she should learn too 
late that he was gone. He acted, in fact, on 
the first promptings of an angry and passion- 
ate spirit. He told Evelyn further, that he 
never suspected the cause of her displeasure 
till he had of late been made aware of it. 
He supposed it arose from having become 
accidentally acquainted with his sister's 
stolen visit to him, and that she was angry 
at not having been admitted into their confi- 
dence. He said Sose had entreated him to 
keep her secret (much against his inclination) 
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from his wife, fearing, if more knew it, that 
it might in some way transpire, and that she 
should then incur the full penalty of her 
father's extreme wrath and indignation. 

It may well be imagined how many a 
question arose out of the past history of the 
separated pair, and how the happy hours flew 
unheeded by whilst they made their confes- 
sions and revelations to each other. 

It was not till after a few days had passed 
that anything like coherent conversation 
could be carried on, or plans formed for the 
future. Norman said he had given up his 
appointment in Australia, for his health had 
failed so entirely after a fever he caught on 
his first arrival, and then with the anxiety 
of mind he endured, that he was brought 
almost to death's door, and considered it quite 
a marvel that he had reached the termination 
of his voyage alive. 
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He spoke of his father's kindness and for- 
giveness with the deepest feeling of gratitude 
and gratification, and told Evelyn his recep- 
tion both from him and from Lord Beverley 
had exceeded his most sanguine expectations, 
adding, with a smile^ he was fortunate in 
having lived to enjoy all the happiness he 
found awaiting his return. 

" Ah !" returned Evelyn, shuddering. " If 
you had not, I should have died also. How 
thankful I ought to be !" 

Lord Beverley delighted Evelyn by express- 
ing himself charmed with bis son-in-law, add- 
ing, that were it not for his own most un- 
happy marriage, it would have given him 
unspeakable comfort and happiness to have 
invited them both to live with him, and make 
his home theirs henceforth. 

Norman had then to tell Evelyn of his 
father's kindness in promising them such a 
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future independence as be could afford to give 
them during his life, with the offer of a small 
house not far from his own residence at Hazle- 
dine. 

This last proposition was, however, rather 
hastily negatived by Lord Beverley, who said 
his daughter had again taken her place as his 
future heiress and only child, and that it 
would be the joy of his life to contribute to 
her and her husband's comfort and inde- 
pendence. He expressed his wish that they 
should live at Beechcroft, where he would 
make them a suitable allowance, to keep it up 
comfortably. It would give Norman the op- 
portunity of living in his own neighbourhood, 
and amongst his former friends and connec- 
tions. Thus, by a strange combination of 
circumstances, was the son of Mr. Hazledine 
actually placed in possession of that house 
and estate which had been the original cause 
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of all the heartburning, envy, strife, and un- 
charitableness of two successive generations. 
Trifling, indeed, did the cause of all their past 
enmity now appear to both the reconciled 
foes ; and having thus passed the barrier which 
had so long divided them, they could not 
help marvelling how it could ever have ap- 
peared so insurmountable. 

Before this was settled a letter arrived at 
Saltcombe, addressed to Evelyn, which caused 
much pleasure and satisfaction both to her 
and her husband. It was from his mother, 
and concisely but affectionately expressed the 
united kind feelings with which the family 
at Hazledine now desired to meet her and 
their forgiven son, entreating them both to 
come and visit them without delay. There 
was a pretty little note, also, especially from 
Rose to Evelyn, with a timid petition for her 
pardon for all the distress and misery of 
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which she had been the innocent cause, and 
adding her hope that the future peace and 
happiness which she trusted they might all 
enjoy together, would serve to obliterate all 
remembrance of past sorrows, begging in con- 
clusion to be regarded by her, as well as 
Norman, her ever very affectionate sister. 
Rose Hazledine. 

To this petition it may be supposed Evelyn 
returned an immediate and favourable reply, 
and an early day was appointed for their 
leaving Saltcombe Villa, Lord Beverley taking 
his departure on the same day as Captain 
Hazledine and his daughter. 

Deeply indeed in that hour of separation 
did Evelyn deplore her father's unblest lot 
in life, so different to her own. But she was 
aware he had imposed a stern, unpalatable 
duty on himself, even before the time of her 
return to him, and he would not shrink then 
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from it afterwards, irksome and miserable as 
it was become. He therefore gave up his 
pleasant temporary home, and set off for the 
Isle of Wight, promising Evelyn to come by 
himself to Beechcroft before long, and make 
the necessary arrangements for her and her 
husband's taking up their permanent residence 
there. 

A happy and most unexpected deliverance, 
however, awaited the unfortunate Lord Bever- 
ley, and came from a quarter where he could 
least have imagined or looked for it, after he 
had accomplished his journey, and found him- 
self again in his uncongenial home, rendered 
almost hateful to him by the presence of his 
unworthy wife. 

There was no pretended show of pleasure 
expressed by either on meeting, after a pro- 
longed absence. This pair, who had been 
united in the banns of holy matrimony little 
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more than a year, were become worse than 
indifferent to each other ; but each, for the 
sake of appearances, chose to endure the 
penalty, and kept up the farce of living to- 
gether m the eyes of the observing world. 

Lady Parker had a good deal to say on 
Lord Beverley's appearance in his own house, 
and made herself as amusing as she was able, 
in relating, for his benefit, all the trivial 
events which had occurred since they had 
been at Bonchurch. 

He listened more willingly to the mother 
than the daughter ; and the latter seldom 
troubled him with any remarks. Lady Par- 
ker, therefore, informed him they had passed 
a pleasant time during his absence, and that 
her cousins the Jenkinsons had been extremely 
friendly, and they had all enjoyed themselves 
together very much, and made very charming 
excursions. But lately they had avoided 
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being out late in the evening, as they had 
been alarmed at seeing a strange man con* 
stantly hovering about their house. He 
had appeared to be watching them from a 
distance, and it had frightened her and Julia 
a good deal, as the person in question was 
muffled up in a slouched hat and large cloak, 
and evidently wished to conceal himself, 
whilst he observed them. 

This, however, Lady Beverley chose to con- 
tradict, saying, 

"The man might as well say we were 
watching him ; he has as much right, I sup- 
pose, to walk on the beach or near the house 
as we have, and to wrap up as much as he 
likes." 

Lord Beverley looked keenly at his wife as 
she made this speech, but he saw her indiffer- 
ence was not affected, and that she knew, ap- 
parently, as little about the stranger as she 
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professed. He was always a little suspicious 
of everything relating to the fair Julia (and 
not without reason). He therefore deter- 
mined to see if there was anything particular 
in the circumstance alluded to by Lady Parker, 

The next evening came, and as it grew 
dusk, Lady Parker rapped at his door, and 
begged him to come to a room at the back 
of the house, whence the strange man might 
be descried making his own observations on 
the house. 

Lord Beverley obeyed ; but before doing so, 
looked into the drawing-room, and saw his 
wife sitting, or rather reclining, in her accus- 
tomed indolent way, with a dog on her lap, 
and a new novel in her hands, close to the 
fire. She was evidently not aware, nor 
thinking, of the stranger's approach. 

Lord Beverley observed the man for some 
time ; and then seeing, as it grew darker, thaj; 
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he came nearer, he determined to go out and 
ascertain who and what he was. 

The result of these investigations led to a 
very singular discovery, and still more sin- 
gular revelation and subsequent change in 
Lord Beverley's condition, as well as in his 
pseudo wife's. 

The stranger proved to be no other than 
Julia's former husband, long supposed to be 
dead, but who, after having encountered an 
extraordinary series of adventures subsequent 
to an engagement with some native troops in 
India, in which he was left for dead, found an 
opportunity to escape, and at length got back 
to England. He was, as may be supposed, 
in rather a destitute condition ; but hearing a 
report of his wife's second marriage, he wished 
to ascertain the truth of it before he made 
himself known, and had come down to the Isle 
of Wight with that intention. His means of 
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subsistence, meanwhile, were derived from 
the sale of a few precious stones which be had 
brought over with him from India. 

Mr. Lister further said he had heard ru- 
mours from occasional remarks and inquiries 
he had had the opportunity of making, that 
his wife's second marriage was not a happy 
one ; and it was for that reason he sought to 
make some observations which might lead to 
a knowledge of the real state of the case. 
Had he found them not to be true, and that 
Julia was happier than they said, he would 
have gone away again, and none should ever 
have known of his temporary return. 

The sequel is soon told. Lord Beverley 
had the satisfaction of delivering up his un- 
appreciated wife to her original owner. She 
was rather furious at the transfer ; for much 
as she hated and dreaded Lord Beverley, she 
enjoyed the prestige of being Lady Beverley. 
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Mr. Lister must have recovered his pro-» 
perty with great misgivings, whilst the fair 
Julia settled down into plain Mrs. Lister 
with manifest repugnance and discontent. 
Lord Beverley, as a mark of gratitude, and 
no doubt some commiseration as well as com- 
pensation, presented Mr. Lister with £5,000, 
with which he took himself mid his wife away, 
intending to try a new life in New Zealand. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HTHERE were great rejoicings at Hazledine 
when Norman brought home his young wife, 
and he himself appeared once more amongst his 
own people and family. Mr. Hazledine, too, 
was not the least happy of all the assembled 
throng that greeted the newly-arrived couple. 

Lady Rachel was charmed with the appear- 
ance of her daughter-in-law, and the old 
squire secretly commented on the resem- 
blance he traced to his early love, of whom 
his rival had deprived him. This recollection 
of Flora Esdaile had its due effect in the 
warmth of the kiss which he imprinted on 
Evelyn's fair brow, as her husband presented 
her to his father and family, 
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There must always be a certain amount of 
awkwardness in such meetings. The tardy 
acknowledgement of a person's claims on 
their interest and a£fection can never be re- 
ceived in the same spirit as an early and 
spontaneous recognition of their title to such 
sentiments. 

Evelyn, though truly and sincerely delight- 
ed to be at last so warmly welcomed by her 
husband's family, could not help experiencing 
a little of this feeling on her first arrival at 
Hazledine. The sight of Janet and Rose, 
too, brought back the remembrance of their 
last meeting, and other painful recollections. 
The slight constraint, however, produced by 
these memories soon yielded to the influence 
of the sisterly affection with which they met 
their brother's wife. 

It was a new and soothing sensation to 
Eveljn to be so surrounded with fi^mily ties 
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and interests, and her heart soon opened to 
it, and expanded in such a cheering atmos- 
phere. 

Margaret and Caroline too, hastened to see 
their long absent brother, and claim a share 
in his wife's regard. They were both well 
pleased to find how little she accorded with 
the early impression they had derived of her, 
as the wilful, spoilt girl, who had fallen under 
the ban of their former governess. But it 
was with the stately old squire that, on 
longer acquaintance, Evelyn found the 
greatest favour. Lady Eachel, it is true, 
cordially liked her, and approved her son's 
choice, not the less, it may be said, on ac- 
count of the large fortune she would bring 
the house of Hazledine, but to Mr. Hazle- 
dine she recalled so vividly the bygone days 
of his youth, and the remembrance of his 
early love. He traced in her many a well- 
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remembered look and tone, and graceful 
action, once so peculiar to Flora Esdaile ; 
but whilst he fondly noted these, he could 
not fail to perceive also that Norman's wife 
was gifted with a breadth and depth and 
strength of character that had never fallen 
to the lot of her beautiful mother. Mean- 
while his health improved rapidly — his recon- 
ciliation with his favourite child, and only 
son, had had the effect of the dial of Ahaz 
upon him, and he seemed to have stepped 
back, and taken a fresh lease of life. 

With what pride and affection did the young 
wife look on that loved husband, now restored 
to his rightful place and position, and all that 
he had once forfeited for love of her. The 
family party only received one addition the 
evening of their arrival, and that was indeed 
a welcome one to Evelyn, for it was Brook 
Leslie. How delightful now to introduce him 
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to her husband; and witness the genuine look 
of pleasure and cordiality with which the 
warm-hearted sailor greeted his new friend, 
and then to perceive how readily Norman re- 
sponded to the claims made upon his im- 
mediate regard by one of the most faithful 
friends she had made for herself in her days 
of desolation. 

Soon Evelyn's quick and experienced eye 
detected that it would not be long before he 
could advance other and as substantial claims 
on Norman's friendship. She was well aware 
of what had been Captain Leslie's own feelings 
for some time past towards Eose ; but she 
now saw that at last they had met with their 
full and due reward. She saw they were re- 
turned, and whether it was that Captain 
Leslie became suddenly enlightened on the 
subject, or that he had been gradually becom- 
ing so, certain it is that not many days elapsed 
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before he ventured to put the momentous 
question, whether Rose Hazledine liked him 
well enough to trust her future happiness in 
his hands, and take him for her husband. 

Happiness, like misery, is said to be con- 
tagious, and Rose, seeing so much of the 
former sentiment just then around her, wisely 
determined to contribute her own little mite 
to the general joy, and to make one human 
being supremely blessed. So she said, after 
a little demur, she had no objection to become 
Mrs. Brook Leslie, 

At this concession the family felicity was 
greatly increased. Every member of it seemed 
delighted with Rose's choice, and Janet, who 
had long relinquished all hope in that quarter 
on her own account, tendered her full and 
hearty congratulations as sincerely as the 
others. 

That Janet may not be supposed to be too 
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disinterested on the occasion, it may be neces- 
sary to look a little back into her history at 
that period. It has been recorded that there 
had been an attachment existing between her 
and a young curate, who some years pre- 
viously had officiated in their parish, and been 
much associated with that active-minded young 
lady in many good and charitable works, es- 
pecially in attending to the schools, and other 
village matters. This happy intimacy had 
been suddenly terminated by Mr. Hope's rash- 
ness in making an offer of marriage to Janet, 
in the fond expectation of securing so valuable 
a friend and companion for life. To this pro- 
posal both Mr. Hazledine and Lady £achel 
were at that time strongly opposed, and their 
daughter, although liking the gentleman, pru- 
dently considered she might " do better," and 
so refused it. Years, however, passed away, 
and she did not Her strong hope of becom- 
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ing the mistress of Brook Hall vanished like a 
dream, and nothing fresh presented itself to 
Miss Hazledine's choice. 

It happened, soon after her own and ' her 
sister's return from Cleve Court, that the Rev. 
Irving Hope again made his appearance in their 
neighbourhood. He came to visit his old 
rector. He was now a beneficed clergyman 
himself, in which character he made a new and 
favourable impression upon his old friends. 

There was some little shyness at first to be 
got over between Janet and her discarded 
admirer ; but she was a person of much perse- 
verance and determination, so it was not long 
before Mr. Hope saw that things were changed, 
and he had only to ask, and to have. 

Power they say is sweet, so he coquetted 
a little with that he found at last in his own 
hands ; but he soon surrendered, and placed it 
all in those of Janet Hazledine. 
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^s the rector of a good living, there was 
no further objection to Mr. Hope on the part 
of Miss Hazledine's family, and all things were 
soon settled for a speedy celebration of their 
marriage. Thus Norman and Evelyn found 
they had come home just in time to attend the 
weddings of his two sisters, which took place 
soon after. Happy days followed them — a 
full and sweet compensation for all that was 
past and gone, perfect married love, and en- 
tire family reunion. 

Lord Beverley returned, in the calm and 
full enjoyment of his newly-acquired liberty, 
and took up his residence at his own home at 
Beechcroft. There Norman and Evelyn 
joined him as his guests for part of the year 
only, as the Squire of Hazledine would not 
hear of his son's leaving him after his sisters 
were gone. It was therefore settled that the 
young couple should divide their time between 
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Hazledine and Beechcroft. It is also pleasant 
to relate that the once hostile heads of both 
these houses were then quite content to meet 
each other frequently, and dwell together in 
the same neighbourhood, like Christian men 
who hope to meet hereafter in a better world, 
where all is harmony and peace. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FT has been said that Sir Horace Singleton 
left England immediately after the unto- 
ward event which deprived him of the larger 
part of his fortune, and with it of the object 
of his love. He experienced at first that 
burning sense of injury and wretchedness 
which compelled him to keep perpetually 
moving from one place to another, and no- 
thing but the strength of his indignation 
prevented his falling into utter despair. He 
determined, however, not to allow himself to 
sink under the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances, or to look upon what he then suflfered 
in the light of a just retribution. He 
endeavoured to shake off all obtrusive 
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memories and remorseful recollections by 
perpetual change of scene and country. He 
travelled far and wide. 

On the breaking out of the Indian Mutiny 
he accompanied a friend^ who was high in 
command there, to the seat of war. He 
served as a volunteer in several desperate 
engagements^ his coolness, bravery, and 
indomitable resolution being equally remark- 
able. He found himself face to face with 
death in every grisly shape in which it could 
be encountered, in battle, pestilence, and 
famine^ but he seemed to bear a charmed life, 
for he escaped all these unharmed. His good 
fortune at last deserted him, and he was 
condemned to the more wearing trial of a 
dreary imprisonment in a native fortress, with 
many other of his fellow-countrymen, who 
were captured at the same time. 

This lasted some months^ during the course 
of which he saw many of his friends fall 
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around him — some from disease, and others, 
reserved for a fate more horrible, were led 
out to torture and to death. Each day that 
dawned seemed likely to prove the last to 
Horace Singleton. It was then his awakened 
and perturbed spirit, in its attenuated form, 
began to contemplate with horror the inevi- 
table future that sullenly loomed before it, 
divested of every ray of hope both present 
and future. It was then, that, shuddering on 
the confines of an unknown world, he began 
to listen to the impressive words of a fellow- 
sufierer in that fearful prison-house. He was 
a good man, who endeavoured in his captivity 
to uphold and encourage those who seemed 
like himself condemned to die. A remnant 
of those wretched captives were at length 
rescued, and restored to light, and liberty, 
and life. Sir Horace and his kind friend, 
the earnest clergyman, were amongst them. 
The good seed the latter had attempted to 
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sow was not utterly thrown away — the warn- 
ing words uttered then were never entirely 
forgotten. The small still voice prevailed 
where the whirlwind and the fiery tempest 
had raged unheeded. Sir Hof*ace returned to 
England, an altered and a better man. It was 
the turning-point in his life, and gave rise to 
a determination which induced him to seek 
his native land without delay. 

When Sir Horace arrived in London, it 
was nearly four years since he had left his 
own country, during which time he had kept 
up little or no communication with the friends 
he had left behind. It was then the month 
of August, and London was thinning rapidly. 
Sii* Horace was glad of it, as he did not wish 
to be recognised, or delayed in the fulfilment 
of the duty on which his mind was bent. It 
may be surmised that this deed was to seek 
out Magdalen Arnold, and to ofier her what 
tardy compensation was in his power — to 
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make her his wife once more, openly to wed 
her, and proclaim her as such in the sight of 
all the world. This act involved much that 
was painful on his part — the sacrifice of long- 
cherished family pride, which made him recoil 
from becoming the son-in-law of the blind far- 
mer. It need not be said that his once pas- 
sionate love for the beautiful Magdalen had 
long grown cold, nor did he ever think it could 
revive from those dead asiies to attain any 
warmth of happy conjugal affection. 

Then, repugnant as was this work of jus- 
tice, he feared that it might come too late, 
or that Magdalen herself would at first offer 
such opposition to his intentions as might in 
the case of eventual success make aU the 
details more unpleasant. Under this impres- 
sion, his evil spirit suggested many excuses to 
induce him to give up his good resolutions. 
He shuddered as he thought of their last 
interview at Cleve Court, and how Magdalen, 
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the obscure and unknown^ whom he had 
scorned and trampled on, would triumph now 
as he returned to entreat her acceptance of 
him once more. There was a fearful conflict 
of good and evil raging within ; but happily 
the better spirit conquered, and Sir Horace 
determined to leave town for Updown the 
following morning. 

His name had been so favourably mentioned 
in many Indian despatches, that both it, and 
the fame of his late captivity, were well 
known, and widely spoken of. He found 
himself therefore rather centre gre the object 
of much friendly interest with such of his 
former acquaintance as he happened to meet 
during that brief sojourn in London. 

Amongst these he chanced to fall in with 
Norman Hazledine one morning in the street, 
as he was walking hurriedly along, intent on 
some matter of business that claimed his at- 
tention. There was a surprised, but warm 
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greeting between the two young men, though 
it was almost strange they should so imme- 
diately recognise each other, meeting thus un- 
expectedly after their long separation, for 
Norman had but just returned from Australia 
at the time Sir Horace had chosen to expatriate 
himself, and they were since that time both 
greatly altered. There was much to be said and 
recounted — many questions to be asked and an- 
swered, and they proceeded arm-in-arm, deep 
in the interest of their mutual communications. 
They were suddenly arrested as they passed 
St. George's Church, by a great crowd gazing 
upon the outside trappings of a ceremony 
which proclaimed, by the splendour of the 
equipages, and other attendant circumstances, 
that the newly-wedded pair belonged to the 
highest ranks of the aristocracy. The bride 
and bridegroom were just coming out of the 
vestry door, and the two friends stepped back 
to allow them to pass. 
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Sir Horace, casting an indifferent glance 
towards them, recognised his former lovey 
the Lady Isabel, and the young Duke of 
Desborough as her happy husband. 

More beautiful far at one-and-twenty was 
that soulless syren, than when at seventeen 
she captivated and enthralled his whole being. 
It was impossible to see a more imposing- 
looking, or splendidly-handsome couple than 
the young Duke and Duchess of Desborough. 
Sir Horace's heart was smitten with a sud- 
den pang as he looked hastily down to escape 
recognition, and then pressed forwards to get 
through the crowd. 

" There is the reward of patience and per- 
severance," said Norman laughing. " Never 
surely did any angler wait with more long- 
suffering for a nibble than the Lady March- 
mount, in her endeavours to secure the ducal 
prize." Then nodding to his sister, Lady 
Kenneth, and some other acquaintances, he 
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continued, as they .deared the throng, ** They 
say she planned this wedding when the young 
lady was in her cradle, and became more bent 
upon it, as Lady Isabel gave such unmistake- 
able promise of extraordinary beauty as she 
grew up. They say he was a considerable 
time in surrendering, and then it was only in 
consequence of certain intimations made to 
him in the confidence of cousinly intercourse, 
touching the state of the young lady's feelings. 
Well, he's a fine young fellow, at all events ! 
No one can dispute that ; and if the beauty 
had but a heart or a soul what a dangerous 
creature she would have proved to the world 
in general." 

Little did Norman imagine how 'delicate a 
subject he was dwelling on, for if he had ever 
heard anything of Sir Horace's former love, it 
had certainly found no resting-place in his 
recollection. He still thought of him as a 
past admirer of his sister, Mrs. Brook Iieslie. 

z2 
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Sir Horace did not trust himself to speak, 
and Norman soon returned to the snbject he 
was discussing when that bright pageant 
crossed his path. He was trying to induce 
his friend to accompany him back to Beech- 
croft the following day, instead of pursuing 
his solitary journey home to Cleve Court. 
He urged his wish of introducing him to his 
wife, and to his little son and daughter. 

" I will come some day," replied Sir Horace, 
" you may depend upon it. I am only too 
anxious to enjoy the pleasure you promise me 
at your own home. But I must visit mine 
first, and then at some future time, when you 
are alone, I shall hope to come and visit you, 
for I really am very anxious to see you in the 
respectable character of Paterfamilias." 

** Come, then, at once," returned Norman, 
** for we are quite alone now, but may not be 
so long ; so put off business, and come home 
with me/' 
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*^ I fear my business has been already de- 
layed too long," said Sir Horace. " But a 
few days can make no difference now ; so if 
you really are by yourselves, Hazledine ?" 

" Quite and entirely — ^that is to say, except- 
ing a very particular friend of my wife's, who 
is quite one of ourselves. Tou may, by-the- 
by, know something of her, Singleton — Mag- 
dalen Arnold. She married some dependent 
of yours, I think. It was a very unfortunate 
connection, I understand ; but he is dead now, 
and since her father's death, she has called 
herself and her child by his name. They say 
the old man was rich, and Magdalen is ex- 
tremely well off, and her little girl will be quite 
an heiress. She has a charming old place, 
called the Hollies Farm, somewhere in Sussex." 

" I know it," returned Sir Horace in a low 
voice, then added, " Does she, Mrs. Heaton^ 
I mean — ever talk of her married life to Mrs. 
Hazledine?" 
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" Never. Evelyn says it is a subject she 
cannot bear to have mentioned. She may 
even be agitated at seeing you at first, as 
having been in some way formerly connected 
with her late husband. But her sensitiveness 
is almost morbid, and the sooner she can get 
over it the better." 

" No doubt," replied Sir Horace ; " and I 
will accept your invitation for to-morrow." 

The morrow soon came ; the journey was 
performed without let or hindrance, and on a 
fine August evening, about six o'clock, the 
two friends reached their place of distination. 

Sir Horace was then introduced to Nor- 
man's charming wife, of whom he had heard 
so much from various quarters, but never 
seen until to-day ; and, in spite of his preoc- 
cupation of mind, he found himself pleased 
and interested beyond his expectations. 

Evelyn, on her part, was delighted to wel- 
come Norman's early companion and friend 
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to her house at last. She knew nothing of 
him but what her husband had told her, 
whilst her own recollection dwelt gratefully 
on the fact that she and Norman had been 
indebted to his kindness for a home in their 
hour of need. It was enough to make him 
a welcome and much-desired guest at Beech- 
croft. Sir Horace, however, soon left his 
friends to the enjoyment of such confidential 
communication as might be pleasant to both 
after a fortnight's separation. He quitted 
the drawing-room, and sauntered out into the 
pleasure-grounds, without much appreciation 
of their beauties. He was determined to 
leave the manner and time of meeting Magda- 
len in her own hands. She would hear of his 
arrival, and if she declined appearing at 
dinner her friends would only attribute it to 
some associations connected with her pseudo 
husband. He walked on, till in a sheltered 
spot he heard the sound of a childish voice and 
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laughter. He turned to the place from 
whence it proceeded; and then he found him- 
self suddenly in the presence of Magdalen and 
his child — his child I Strange indeed was 
that thought of his little unknown^ disclaimed 
daughter. He saw her there, dancing with 
happy, girlish spirits, before her mother, who 
fittt quietly with a book in her hand, looking 
on with a tranquil, contented smile. Lovely 
was the young face turned to him in surprise^ 
and beautiful now in her matronly dignity, 
and serene, statue-like composure, was that 
betrayed, deserted woman, whom he had first 
so deeply injured, and then treated with un- 
manly outrage. Ah I how immeasurably su- 
perior did the first glance at his forsaken wife 
proclaim her to be to himself ! 

Violet was not shy. She was accustomed 
to strangers, and to good society, in the usual 
acceptation of the term. So, recovering from 
her astonishment, she spoke first. 
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" Do you want my mamma ?— she is here ; 
or if you want Mrs. Hazledine, she is in the 
house. Shall I run and tell her?" 

" Yes, my dear, do run away, but you need 
not come back — ^stay, give me a kiss first." 

And then, catching the laughing, resisting 
child in his arms, he pressed the first fatherly 
salute on that soft cheek which it had ever 
known. 

"And now, Magdalen," said Sir Horace, 
as the child skipped off, and sitting down be- 
side her, " what will you say to me ?" 

" Oh ! what can 1 say ?" exclaimed poor 
Magdalen, losing all her self-possession in the 
intense surprise and agitation of the moment. 
"Indeed, indeed, I never heard you were 
coming here, or I should have gone away. 
They ought to have told me." 

And Magdalen began to weep in her dis- 
tress and confusion. 

" Ah ! no wonder that you would have run 
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away from such a monster as I proved myself 
to be when last we met. I was mad — I was 
wicked then — but indeed I am now penitent. 
I heard you were here, and that is why I 
came, or I should have sought you at your 
own home. I am come to do you tardy 
justice, Magdalen, if you will accept it at my 
hands." 

The trembling woman buried her face in 
her own, whilst the hot tears which flowed 
from mingled feelings forced their way 
through her slender fingers, and her whole 
frame trembled with agitation. 

" Won't you look at, or speak to me, Mag- 
dalen?" asked Sir Horace, at last, affected 
and touched beyond his expectations at her 
emotion. "I have done very wrong, but 
will you try and make me better, and again 
repeat those vows, kneeling by my side, and 
receive mine, which were once uttered so 
wickedly ?" 
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** I am very sorry," at last said Magdalen, 
recovering herself enough to speak, " but it 
seems like a dream to me. I do not want to 
worry or distress you ; but this is 30 sudden 
— so unlooked-for " 

" Then, Magdalen, am I to infer that you 
have ceased to consider yourself as my wife ; 
or, doing so, are too deeply wounded and 
outraged by my past conduct ever to become 
such again ?" 

" No, indeed," replied Magdalen, humbly ; 
** grieved and miserable enough I have been, 
as you must know too well, but I never can 
forget that it was you I vowed to love, 
honour, and obey whilst life lasted ; and if it 
is really the wish of your heart, I will " 

What more Magdalen might have said is 
not on record, as Sir Horace stopped the 
utterance by a grateful embrace, more 
charmed than he ever could have imagined it 
possible for him to have been again with 
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Magdalen Arnold. Perhaps she ought to 
have displayed more dignity, and put him 
upon a longer probation, and tried her power 
over him ; but then he would have loved her 
less, and Magdalen could never divest herself 
of the idea that, ill as he had behaved to her, 
he was still her lawful husband, and as such 
entitled to her love and duty as a wife. 

Soon after this meeting Magdalen was 
empowered to make full explanations to her 
friends of all that had been once, and was yet 
to come, regarding herself and Sir Horace 
Singleton. He was himself too heartily 
ashamed of the whole history ever willingly 
to allude to it, and but for his expressed 
desire, Magdalen would have continued to 
conceal his guilty secret as inviolably as she 
had hitherto done. She revealed it, however, 
at bis own express desire, to those faithful 
friends she had made in the days of her ad- 
versity. How gently, how tenderly she made 
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them acquainted with the sad story of her 
wrongs, and her desertion, need not be 
repeated, nor how lovingly and pleadingly 
she dwelt upon the fact of her husband's 
penitence and his return, and the full expia- 
tion he now desired to make to her. 

The tale was told at last, and Norman and 
Evelyn, deeply shocked and astonished as 
they were, were yet compelled to yield to 
Magdalen's entreaty that the recital should 
be for ever buried in oblivion, and that the 
offender should be met with their former 
kindness and consideration. For Magdalen's 
sake . they were ready to promise all and 
everything that could assure her of their 
tenderest and fullest sympathy, both in her 
past sorrow and in the promise of brighter, 
happier days to come. 

After the interval of a few weeks, subse- 
quent to this disclosure, which was made 
purposely in his absenee, Sir Horape returned 
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to claim his bride, and xeceive for a second 
time before the altar the vows of Magdalen 
Aniold. Strange it was to those who knew 
all their history, to witness the ceremony 
which united Sir Horace Singleton of ancient 
lineage with the humbly-born Magdalen 
Arnold. To others, who were not so well 
informed, there appeared no disparity 
between the beautiful and graceful woman 
and the high-bred gentleman who then and 
there made her his wife. Nor as Sir Horace, 
with tender reverence and love, led his bride 
from the altar, could any of that assemblage 
have guessed that he had done the deed he 
formerly most deprecated on earth — that he 
had deliberately made a mesalliance. 

There is no doubt but by that time Sir 
Horace's own ideas on that important subject, 
as well as on many others, had undergone a 
great change and modification. It is even 
possible that he might be willing to allow 
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that, if there was considerable inequality 
between himself and the wife he had chosen, 
the balance might not be altogether in his 
own favour. It is enough to say, he at last 
estimated Magdalen as she deserved — that he 
was proud of her; she soon became his 
dearest earthly blessing, and the crown of his 
domestic happiness. He thanked her then in 
his inmost heart for the forbearing tenderness 
and toleration she had displayed towards him. 
He felt that she had never breathed a word 
that might have injured him, even to the 
friends who were nearest and dearest to her. 
He prized her, too, for the position she had 
gained by her own intrinsic worth, and noted 
with admiring eyes the perfect ease and grace 
of manner which long association with Evelyn 
Hazledine, and the society into which she had 
been brought, had bestowed upon his early 
rustic love ; and whilst he learnt to appreciate 
the higher qualities of his wife's character, 
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his own grew better and nobler from the con- 
templation. 

A few months after their marriage, Sir 
Horace and Lady Singleton returned from 
their wedding tour, and took up their per- 
manent abode at Cleve Court. How happy 
then did the repentant man feel in having all 
his cares and responsibilities (so long ignored 
and neglected) shared and sweetened by the 
presence of the very wife he had, on her 
former visit there, chased with scorn and 
ignominy from his home and heart. Such is 
life! and such are some of the strange incon- 
sistencies and changes that so often occur in 
its varied scenes — startling enough, in some 
instances, to make the actors in them almost 
doubt their own identity, so utterly altered 
do they feel in every sentiment of their hearts 
and purpose of their existence. 

Amongst their earliest visitors there were 
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Evelyn and Norman Hazledine and Captain 
and Mrs. Brook Leslie, each bringing with 
them their own peculiar store of hidden 
memories of past, but well-remembered events 
that had occurred when last they found them- 
selves within the precincts of Cleve Court. 
Rose was then become the happiest of wives 
to her excellent and most indulgent husband, 
and so devoted in her turn to him that she 
had almost * forgotten the part which Sir 
Horace once played in the romance of her 
youthful days. She fully believed that she 
had been always more or less sensible of the 
perfections of Brook Leslie. 

Of Evelyn — happy Evelyn Hazledine — 
little more need now be said. Safe under 
the protection of that loving and beloved 
husband she once so grievously mistrusted 
and deserted, and strong in the ties of family 
affection so lavishly bestowed by all his re- 
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lations upon her, she has been enabled to 
live down calumny, and refute every whisper 
breathed by malice to her disadvantage. She 
will ever deplore that one unadvised and 
most imprudent act of her early married life, 
but acknowledges, at the same time, with 
thankfulness, the protecting mercy that guided 
her erring faltering steps, and gave her back 
all the blessings she had so rashly forfeited. 



THE END. 
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and to which the Wedgwood family, and all who have papers valuable in relation 
to its subject, have been cordially contributing. In his admirable sketch of Wedg- 
wood, given at Burslem, it was to the publication of this biography that 1&. 
Gladstone looked forward with pleasure. It is a very accurate and valuable book. 
To give their fullest value to the engravings of works of art which largely enrich 
the volume, the biography has been made by its publishers a choice specimen of 
their own art as book-makers. Neither care nor cost have been grudged." — 
Examine. 

"The appearance of such a work as Miss Meteyard's 'Life of Josiah Wedgwood* 
is an event of importance in the sister spheres of literature and art. The biographer 
of our great potter has more than ordinary fitness for the fulfilment of her labour 
of love. She is an enthusiastic admirer and a practised connoisseur of Ceramic 
Art, and she brings the pleasant energy of individual taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, authentic, and well-arranged information, and the well-balanced 
style of an experienced litterateur. The interest of the book grows with every page. 
The reader will peruse the numerous interesting particulars of Wedgwood's 
family life and affairs with unusual satisfaction, and will lay down tibe work 
with undoubting confidence that it will rank as a classic among biographies — an 
exhaustive work of the first rank in its school" — Morning Post. 

" No book has come before us for some time so stored with interesting informa- 
tion. Miss Meteyard is a biographer distinguished by a clever and energetic style, 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep interest in her subject 
The history of the Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent man 
who brought it to perfection, have evidently been to her a labour of love ; and of 
the spirit and manner in which she has executed it we can hardly speak too highly. 
The splendid getting up of the work refiects much credit on the house from which 
it is issued"— Z>Mft/th University Magatine. 

"The biography of Josiah Wedgwood has fallen into good hands. Miss Meteyard 
has infused into her task a congenial spirit, a cultivated taste, and, in addition to 
fifteen years' study of her subject, she has been able to enrich her book with a mass 
of private letters and documents relating to Josiah Wedgwood which have been 
wholly inaccessible to other writers. These give the work a character of reliable 
information to which no rival can lay claim. The publishers have spared neither 
labour nor expense in the costly illustrations of the exquisite artistic gems which 
adorn the book" — The Shilling Magazine. 

" It needs no special advertisement to make us aware, so soon as we open the 
book, that this is the life of the great Wedgw^vod, executed with an enthusiastic in- 
dustry and illustrated with a taste which will be sufficient to satisfy Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Messra Hurst and Blackett may be fabrly congratulated on having turned 
out the best English book of the year on art." — Macmillan's Magazine. 

♦* In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the very noblest contributions to 
the history of the Ceramic art ever published. We place it at once and perma- 
nently side by side with Bernard Palissy's Memoirs and with Benvenuto Oelliniis 
Autobiography. An abundance of rare and very precious materials is here admir- 
ably put together by the dexterous hand and exquisite taste of Miss Meteyard. A 
more conscientious discharge of the responsible duties devolving upon the biogra- 
pher of a really great man has not been witnessed, we believe, eince the days of 
BOBwell, the greatest of all biographers."— >S«n. 

Z 
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LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numorous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 2 Is. 

*' The ' Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stnart ' la an nnTuoally good specimen 
of its claRg. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject Hhe has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better stilL, she has printed a good deal of wliat she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical value." — Saturday Review. 

**One of the most interesting biographical works recently published. The 
memoirs have been arranged by Miss Cooper with much care, diligence, and 
judgment "--/*o«^ 

• '* Miss Cooper has laid before us a work of equal value and interest, respecting 
one of the most romantic and interesting passages in English history, in wUdi the 
actors are living men and women, not merely historical figures." — Globe. 

" Miss Cooper's volumes appear rich in documents, and a glance through them 
leads us to believe that they tell their tale in a straightforwaid way, and trust for 
ii^rest to a clear setting forth of toci^."— Examiner. 

** The historical interest of this work is indisputable, and the many letters and 
documents of the period for the first time published in it, will give it a i)ermanent 
Yalxi»."—lHspaich. 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

' By a Pribon Matron. Author of * Female Life in Prison.' 2 v. 21s. 

^^ These volumes are interesting and BaggeBtiye."—Athenantm. 

** A woman lodged among imprisoned women, with a kindly sympathy, a quick 
eye, and a mind apt to record clearly its well-directed observations, has something 
U) tell that thousands will be glad to learn. Her quick-witted transcripts of living 
character are studies that nothing can make obsolete or deprive of interest for 
living men." — Examiner. 

^*This is a work of the most striking interest It ought to be widely read and 
deeply considered, not only by all in authority, or possessed of influence, but by 
the public in general, to whom the subject is of interest and importance." — Ftat. 

*'' These volumes possess the liveliest interest The author is both instructive 
and amusing when depicting the sayings, doings, and characteristics of the prisoners 
who have been xmder her care." — Star. 

SPORT AND SPORTSMEN : A Book of Recol- 

lections. By Charles Stretton, Esq. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

**This is an amusing book; as interesting as genuine books of sporting adven- 
tures seldom fail to be. The Highlands, Wales, the English counties, Australia, 
have all been visited by the writer, and we have his adventures in each." — Olobe. 

" Mr. Stretton has succeeded in producing a work descriptive of home scenery, 
characters, and sports which is full of excitement, and will interest the reader oh 
much as most descriptions of foreign adventures. A charm this book undoubtedly 
has, and few who begin it, and care aX all for field sports, will lay it aside till it is 
finished."— .Sunc^ Times. 

GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 

Caprora. By Sir Charlm R. McGrigor, Bart. 8vo, with Blus- 
trations. ISs. 

"Now that Garibaldi is once more about to appear on the scene of action, this 
l)ook may be regarded as very seasonable. The writer is honest in his admiratian, 
and adds to our knowledge of Uaribaldi's life and character." — Olobe. 

"Sir Charles McGrigor's book is full of anecdote and entertaining sketches 
relative to his visit to Garibaldi It will conmiand a very «eztensive circle of 
veaAen."— Observer. 

" This book gives us some faithful and agreeable records of Garibaldi himself* 
aud his dally life at Capreta." — Examiner. 
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ENGLISH TEAVELLEES AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. C. 
MoBNS. Second Edition. Revised with Additions. 2 vols., with 
Portrait and other Illustrations. 2 Is. 

**Mr. Moens hod a bad time of it among the Italian Brigands. Bat his misfor^ 
tunes are now to himself and to his friends a source of no little entertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that we have followed him in his 
adventures with pleasure. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and with 
that confident manliness which is not afraid to be natural"— 3%« Times. 

" Mr. Moens has had an experience and an adventure of startling magnitude in 
these prosaic times of ours. He has seen what no other Englishman has seen, and 
has done what no one else has done, and has written a bright and charming book 
as the result."— ^« the Fear Round. 

*'M.T. Moens tells, in this book, of his life among the brigands as their prisoner 
until the pa3rment of the heavy ransom asked for himself and his friend Mr. 
Aynsley. Here, then, is a man with a good story to tell It does not follow as a 
common law of nature that he happens to know how to tell it ; but, for the comfort 
of all who would like to make an honest story about robbers, full of adventure, 
recent and quite true, part of their Christmas reading, be it known that Mr. Moens 
does know how to tell his tal& He tells it faithfully and simply. It is very inte- 
resting. "—£'araOTtn«r. 

" In these volumes, the literary merits of which are numerous, we have the true 
story of the capture of Mr. Moens by the brigands of South Italy. "We have no 
doubt that the book will be extensively read ; we are quite sure that it will do an 
immense amount of good. It lets in a flood of light upon the dens of these robbers. 
It will bring to bear upon the whole system the public opinion of Europ&"— Z)at/y 
Netts. 

FROM CADET TO COLONEL: The Record of 

a Life of Active Service. By Major-General Sir Thomas Seaton, 
K.C.B. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 2 Is. 

"It is difficult to imagine anything more interesting both to soldiers and 
civilians than Sir Thomas Seaton's record of his active career. Apart from its 
amusing contents the work must be viewed as a valuable addition to our litenr 
tuTe."^Athenssum. 

"Here are two volumes of pleasant, racy, personal memoirs by a veteran 
soldier, who, with the refreshing frankness of his class, gives us all his experiences 
from the day he took shipping on tiie Downs as a Cadet under the Old Company, 
down almost to the present time, when, full of years and honours, he enjoys his 
retraite as a Major-General in the Queen's service, and his well-won decoration as 
a Knight Commander of the Bath. The writer buckled on his sword in 1822, and 
made it do good service through the disastrous Cabul campaign and at the last 
siege of Delhi Sir Thomas Seaton has, in truth, produced a delightful book." 
— United Service Gazette, 

EECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 
TURE. By William Stamesr. 2 vols, with Portrait. 2l8. 

** Mr. Stamer has been by turns a sailor, a soldier, a dasher in Paris, a recruit in 
a foreign legion, a sportsman in America. His book is a story of a wild life, not 
without a certain vivacity and amusement" — Athenaeum. 

*' There is much interesting and exciting matter in this lively and amusing 
book." — Reader. 

" The two volumes in which Mr. Stamer has recorded his adventures are of deep 
and varied interest, and a career so remarkable as his has seldom been described. 
The volumes are excessively entertaining, and in all the varied scenes through 
which the author conducts us he is always an intelligent guide and a pleasant 
friend. We cheerfully recommend his adventures to all who read for amusement 
There is, too, much information of positive and practical value to be derived from 
his work."— «SwMtoy Times. 

5 
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ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO By Fbedkrick Botlb, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
niustrations. 15b. bound. 

** Mr. Boyle's Adyentnres are very pleaiant reftding— smart, liTely, and indicfttlT* 
of no slight amonnt of bonhomie in the yrriter.^^Atheiueum. 

** This is an entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of the country, made 
Intimate friendship with a large nmnber of savage chiefs, lived for somo time In a 
native village, ana has given us, in an entertaining and homorotis style, a very 
lively and pleasant account of his trip." — Saturday Rwiac. 

''The information contained hi Mr. Boyle's Adventures has the great advantage 
of being recent, and certainlv nothing can surpass the interest conveyed in his 
pages, which are written with spirit and cleverness. The descriptions of the 
habits and customs of the people, the climate of the country, with ite prodnctionfl 
animal and vegetable, and the numberless anecdotes of all kinds thronghont the 
volume, form a work of great interest and amusement" — Observer. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cboil, M.P. 1 voL 8vo. lis. 

" Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
Interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good Benae.*'— Saturday Reoiea. 

'* 'These sparkling papers are remarkably full of sensible thought and solid In- 
formation. They very cleverly and very pleasantly sum up their author's judg- 
ment on many matters of interest" — Examiner. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND. By tho Rev. A. G. L'Estranob, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. ISs. 
"A very interesting work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant and ro> 
mantle yachting voyage than that of the author of this volume round the roo^^ 
and rugged went coast of England, which forms the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. The bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount St Michael, the fine 
old town of Bideford, Gurnard's Head, the rocky Scilly Isles, the small rock on 
which the EddyHtone braves the fury of the storm, and guides the mariner up 
Channel, are among the attractions which such a voyage afforded ; while the many 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, must have yielded a considerable 
amount of pleasure to those who for the first time visit these interesting countlea 
We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, which 
would convey to the reader the same good opinion of the work which we have our- 
selves formed from its perusal**— 06«erver. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Matfei. 

2 vols. 8vo, 288. 

"Two volumes of interesting research."— 2Vme«. 

"Count Maffei's work is obviously of an authentic character. The preface Is 
dated from the Italian Embassy, and the volumes show many evidences of their 
author havhig had the advantage of special hiformation not hitherto made public. 
The volumes must be read by all who would understand the present position of 
South Italy. They are written in a lively style, and combhie the value of history 
with the entertainment of a romance." — London Review. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OP 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 voL 8vo, 

with Illustrations. 

"Major-Oeneral Campbell's book is one of thrillhig Interest, and must be pro- 
nounced the molt remarkable narrative of the present season.'*— ilMtfusiim. 
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HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volmnes of stadies from 
history. They are lively reading. ' My aim,* he says, ' has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history — what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
• Historic Pictures.' " — THmes. 

" Mr. Cochrane gives evidence in his * Historic Pictures ' of sufficient vividness of 
fancy and picturesqueness in description to make his sketches very lively and 
agreeable to read." — Saturday Review. 

COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Ddkb 
OP Manchester. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 

" The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service to the lover of gossip and 
secret history by publishing these family papers. Persons who like to see greatness 
without the plumes and mail in which history presents it, will accept these volumes 
with hearty thanks to their noble editor. In them will be foimd something new 
about many men and women in whom the reader can never cease to feel an inte- 
rest—much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth and Catherme of Arragon— ft 
great deal about the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth — something about Bacon, and 
(indirectly) about Shakspeare— more about Lord Essex and Lady Rich— the very 
strange story of Walter Montagu, poet, profligate, courtier, pervert, secret agent, abbot 
— many details of the Civil War and Cromwell's Government, and of the Restoration — 
much that is new about the Revolution and the Settlement, the exiled Court of St 
G^rmains, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Marlborough, the in- 
trigues of Duchess Sarah, and the town life of fine ladies and gentlemen during the 
days of Anne. With all this is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great 
poets, the frailties of great beauties, the rivalries of great wits, the quarrels of great 
peera " — Athenseum, 

" These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach."— 2^»ne». 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornburt. 

1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

" Haunted London is a pleasant book." — Athmasum. 

" A very interesting, amusing, and instructive book. It is well illustrated by Mr. 
Fairholt." — Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Thombury points out to us the legendary houses, the great men's birth- 
places and tombs, the haunts of poets, the scenes of martyrdom, the battle-fields of 
old factions. The book overflows with anecdotical gossip. Mr. Fairholt's diuwingg 
add alike to its value and interest"— i\^ofe« and Queries, 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 
By J. UssHER, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Coloured Illustrations. 42s. Elegantly bound. 

**Thi8 is a very interesting narrative. Mr. Ussher is one of the pleasantest com- 
panions we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which so much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiquities, and the people impressed the author's mind with such gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monument of his 
travels and pleasant explorations." — Timet. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Oakdinal 

WisEiCAN. 1 vol. 8vo, 5s. 

** A noble tribute to the great poet"— /oAn Bull. 

*' This work is evidence of an exquisite refinement of thought and a singular 
gracefulness of intellectual expression, which it would be difficult to equal"— Oteerver. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN LuMLET, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. 168. 

'' Mr. Lumley'8 book, with all its sparkling episodes, Is really a well-digested his- 
tory of an institution of social importance in its time, interspersed with sound 
opinions and shrewd and mature reflections."— 7\'m^». 

** As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anything at 
all comparable to these unusually brilliant and most diversified Itemini8cence& They 
reveal the Twenty Years' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associations. They take us luringly— as it were, led by the 
button-hole — ^behind the scenes, in every sense of that decoying and profomidly 
attractive phrase. They introduce us to all the stars— now singly, now in very con- 
stellations. They bring us rapidly, delightfully, and exhilaratingly to a knowledge 
so intimate of what has really been doing there in the Realm of Song, not only be- 
hind the scenes and hi the groen-room, but In the reception-apartment of the Director 
himself, that we are au courant with all the whims and oddities of the strange worid 
in which he fills so high and responsible a position. Beading Mr. Lnmley, we now 
know more than we have ever known before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as 
Pasta, Catalinl, Malibran, Grisi, Sontag, and Plccolomini— of such light-footed fairies 
of the ballet as Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler, and Cerito— of such primi tenori as Bnbhii, 
Mario, GKtrdoni, and Glugllni — of such baritones as Bonconi and Tamburini— or of 
such bassi profondi as the wondrous Standigl and the mighty Lablacha Nay, Mr. 
Lumley takes us out of the glare of the footlights, away from the clang of the 
orchestra, into the dream-haunted presence of the great composers of the age, brings 
ing us face to face, as it were, among others, with Bossini, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Balfe, and Donizetti He lets us into the mysteries of his correspondence— 
now with Count Cavour, now with Prince Mettemich— for, in his doings, in hie 
movements, in his negotiations, Sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, and 
Governments are, turn by turn, not merely courteously, but directly and profoundly 
interested ! Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthralling one. It is written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully interesting throughout"— iStm. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron. 2 vols. 
"This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthful hi every important particnlar— 
a faithful chronicle of a woman's fall and rescue. It is a book that ought to be widely 
read. " — Examiner. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut.-Colonol D. D. Muter. 18th (Prince 

Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 

'' Mrs. Mnter's travels deserve to be recommended, as combhiing Inatmctiosi and 
amusement in a more than ordinary degree."— Athenssum. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 
China. By George Flkmino, Military Train. 1 voL royal 8vo, 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

*' Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden region to 
tell of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Llfe-Uke descriptions are 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 
them revealing no common artistic ^ower."— Spectator. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEAEE. By Victor Hugo. 

Authorized English Translation. 1 vol. 8vo. 
"A notable and brilliant book about Sha.liespea.re.'*—Atheimum. 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Ka-vanaoh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele," " French Women of 
Lottors," " Boatnco,^ &c. 2 \ola. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART, 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of ' The Women of England,' &c. I vol. 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

" "With pleasure her nomeroas admirers will welcome a new book by the popular 
authoress of ' The Women of England' A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mrs. Ellis. Its aim is to assist the young students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, 'A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' 'The Truthfulness of Art,' 
' The Love of Beauty,' ' The Love of Ornament,' 'Early dawn of Art,' and various 
chapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of ' Learning to 
Draw,' 'Imitation,' ' Light and Shadow,' 'Form,' 'Colour,' 'Lady's Work,' Ac The 
work will interest many fair readers. It deserves a welcome and very cordial com- 
mendation."— /Son. 

" The author of ' The Women of England ' has written a book which deserves to 
be highly conmiended. It is intended for the young of her own sex, and it will be 
strange if they do not find it attractive as well as useful and instructive. It is the 
work of a keen-sighted, thoughtful, sensible, and experienced writer. It is calcu- 
lated to train the young eye, the young hand, and the young mind to appreciation 
and adoption of whatever there is of beauty in the storehouses of nature and the 
galleries of art; and above all,it is likely to promote general cultivation and general 
viaefulneaB."— Illustrated Nevs. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES op the 

JAVANESE. By Whjjam Barrinoton D' Almeida. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Illustrations. 

" ' Life in Java ' is both amusing and instructive. The author saw a good deal of 
the country and people not generally known." — Athmseum. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c. 1 voL 
demy 8vo,' with Illustrations. 
" Dr. Mouat's book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution 
• to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader."— il</i«iuet»7i. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 6s. 

" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than jtny we 
have yet met with."— Z)at/y New$, 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
C. J. Andersson, Author of *' Lake Ngami." 1 voL Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE RuSSLAJf AOQUISITIONS ON THE OONFINBS OP InDIA . 

AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
" Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Her Majesty. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 Dlustrations. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers. By Walter Thornburt. 2 vols.. 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNOER. Translated by W. B. Mac Cabe. 8vo. 
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THE WILD FLOWER OF BAVEXSWORTH. 

By the XuihffT of *• John znd L,^ ^ Doctor Jaeoh," Ac. Z Tcte. 

THE WIFE'S ERROR. By Ladt Bioke- 3 vols. 
LORDS AND LADIES. By the Author of «ilar- 

gmret and b«r Bridesmaida,** Ac 3 roU. (7« AmgMsL) 

KING'S BAYNAED. By the Hon. Mrs. Geoboe 

GfFTOKD. 3 vols. 
*« ▲ ttto of «lMiort)fng interest.*— JTomAi^ AdterUaer. 

FELICIA'S DOWRY. By ilrs. Fitzmaubice 

OmxDDt, 3 Tok, 

** *Felicf«'» Dqutt ' is the work of « Ufi^ily-ctddTftted mind ; the ehftractets sre 
well dfsim, the langoage good, the interest f nUj wwteined, and the moral,of tfaestcMy 

SIB OWEN FAIRFAX. By The Ladt Emilt Pon- 

fomr. Author of the * Discipline of Life.* &c. 3 vols. 
' ** IaAj Emflf PoDsonby writes lOce a ladj. and like a lady who knows how to 
wrtt^*'-^Aaienmum, *♦ A rerj excellent and pleasant story.''— JSitai " A very inter- 
esting and readable novel**— JSIor. 

MIEK ABBEY. By the author of ' Lost Sie Mas- 

sufOBBBD/ * The Clyffards of Cljffe,** Sk„ 3 vols. 
** A spirited and amosing story."— i'a// MaU Gazette. "* An admirable and most 
fascinating story.*'— /<«An BuU. "An ably written tale. The style is clear and 
nervous." — Reader, ** The l)est of the anthor's novels.-— ^S«ar. 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

Author of * Abel Drake's Wife.* &c. 3 vols. 
"A spirited and absorbing novel"— ;Stor. **A very interesting story."— <8i»i. 
^ The idea of the hero is original and very carefnlly worked oat" — Spectator. 

FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 3 vols. 

*♦ A clever and interesting story. It is well written, and so good that our friends 
should read it for themselves."- ^<A«nanfm. 

BEYOND THE CHURCH. 3 vols. 

** * Beyond the Church ' is extremely interesting. It is a work that merits careful 
and thoughtful reading. It will amply repay the same in the mere current enter- 
tainment of a well-written book, full of amusing and spirited sketches of life and 
character, but far more in the vigorous and thoughtful insight which it gives into 
the problems of religious thought and belief which are occupying the world at the 
present moment. It is genial in tone, generous in feeling, and reverent in its 
spirit. It is a book to be read and returned to more than once." — Atherueum. 

GILBERT RUGGE. By the Author of 'A First 

Friendship,' &c. 3 vols. 
" A well-written and Interesting story. It Is sure to become popular with all 
who take pleasure in original and clever delineation of character."— AecKfer. 

MILLY'S HERO. By the Author of ' Grandmother's 

Money,' Ac. 8 vols. 
**The situation of two women in love with the same man has always been a 
favourite subject with writers of fiction. The author of ' Milly's Hero' has depicted 
with considerable skill the moral attitude of two women under such circumstances. 
27m book if worth vwXing"^S(Uwr<lay Review. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A NOBLE LIFE By the Author of 'John Halifax, 

Gentleman/ * Christian's Mistake,' &c. 2 vols. 

"This is another of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax ' 
speaks, oat of a generous heart, the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

" • A Noble Life ' is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and 
the skill with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic 
interest" — Datly News. 

" A beautifully written and touching tale. It is a noble book— that will take deep 
root in the memory.''— Post. 

" Few men and no women will read • A Noble Life ' without feeling themselves 
the better for the effort"— /Sfpectoior. 

•'In a ' Noble Life* the author of 'John Halifax' has given us a book which is 
really refreshing reading. The book is not overloaded with characters. The 
interest is centred on some two or three persons, but unusual care has been be- 
stowed upon their delineation. Nor ought we to pass unnoticed the grace with 
which the story is told For its style only it is worth reading, so easy and pure is the 
diction. Add to this the interest of the story, and it will be readily understood that 
'A Noble Life' is a book to be got and read as soon as possible." — Star. 

HESTER'S SACRIFICE. By the Author of 'St. 

Olave's,' ' Janita's Cross,' &c. 3 vols. 

" * Hester's Sacriflce ' will asswedly be read with pleasure. The book abounds in 
merit and beauty."— Pcwt 

" This work will be read to the very last page with unbroken interest It is one 
of the very best stories we have had from the author. It is full of the same power 
of observation, refinement, and grace which mark all her books."— JSTero^ 

AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " The Life 

of Edward Irving," &c., 3 vols. 

'* • Agnes' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athenoeum. 

*' Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our lady novelista In her works 
there are always to be foimd high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement The 
grace of her style, its tranquillity, its unstudied but by no means negligent elegance, 
have a peculiar charm. ' Agnes' is a story wrought out with the skill and unex- 
aggerated pathos with which Mrs. Oliphant's readers are familiar. Its pathetic 
and refined beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers." — Post 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. By the Author of 

" John Halifax, Gentleman," &c. 1 vol. 

" A more charmhig story, to our taste, has rarely been written. Within the 
compass of a single volume the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
true to nature — some true to the highest nature — and she has entangled them in a 
story which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved ; 
while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sustained by an art of which it would 
be difficult to analyse the secret It is a choice gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own. Even if tried 
by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 'Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— T^vnet: 

" This is a story good to have from the cumulating library, but better to have 
from one's bookseller, for it deserves a place in that little collection of clever and 
wholesome stories that forms one of the comforts of a well-appointed home."— 
Examiner. 

BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Kev. J.C. M. Bellew. 

Third Edition^ Revised. 3 vols. 

" This book is well written. The story is interesting and full of Incident The 
accounts of the various old families and family places are extremely well done. 
The picture of life at Hampton Court is very good, and there is an amnslng aooonnt 
of a commemoration day at Oxford.."— iK/kemetim. 



PuhUthed ammdny^ in One Vol, royal 8ro, triM the Arms hecaOifmBy 
engraved, handMomely hound, with gilt edge*, price 31«. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-FI FTH EDITION FOB 1 866 IS HOW BEADT. 

LoDGS*8 Peerage akd Baboxetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and anthentic authority on all qnestions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Xobihty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of ita full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Boll of the Hoiwe of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical Lint of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding rape- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Qneen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Feers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Ck)loniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical list of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
thikes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Ladv before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flpst, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— iSpectator. 
"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication."— Tlmws. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— /»o«<. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peeraga It is the standard 
antborlty on the subject"— Herald. 



irow nr cousse op PUBLiCAnow, 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN 'HUNT, LEECH, BIEKET POSTEB, 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 

Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price Ss. 



VOL. L— SAM SLICK^S NATTTRE AND HTTMAN NATTTRR 

"The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very eood beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaMng. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and hiunorous 
productions, and well entitled to the lai'ge circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
Its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but atti«ctive merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.* —Pos^. 



VOL. II.-^OH]Sr HALIFAX, GEITTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
fh)m boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChristian gentleman, and it aboimds in incident 
both well and highlywrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high«pirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass fteely from 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— -Bjjamin^r. 

•• The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work wiU doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
ihia his history is no ordinary book. It is a fiill-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds m incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathod. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— iScotomon. 



VOL. III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useftd and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting cluurms is 
its reverent and serious spirit."— Qwar^^^y Bevieto. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than * The 
Crescent and the Cross *— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiftil in those famous r^ons consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque."— /S^icn. 



VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" • Nathalie * is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual as they are elegant."— Athenaum. 



VOL. Y.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOTTT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and a1t(^ther practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing 80,*'—I}xaminer. 

[COlTTIirUBD our THE VOLLOWIira PAGB8.] 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRABT 

(CONTnrUBD). 

VOL. VI.— ADAH ORAEMB. BT MBS OUPHAVT. 

" ' Adam Graeme' is a stoiy awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The eloquent author sets bl^ore us 
the essential attributes of Ghristian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart* 
and their beautiful manifestations in life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which 
can hardly be surpassed."— Po^^. 

VOL. VII.— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODEBir IHSTANCES. 

** We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus mueh is to 
say enough, though we must lust mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been written."— ifasMn^^. 



VOL. VIII.— CASDHTAL WISEMAN'S BEC0LLECTI0H8 
OP THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

'* A picturesque book on Home and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
man Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much seniality, 
that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscient^usly op- 
posed toeveiy ideaof human infallibility representedin Papal domination."— ^^Ammsmm. 

VpL. IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She writes fh>m her own convic- 
tions, and she hi^ the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in langua«;e effective and vigorous. In ' A Li fe for a Life ' she is for- 
tunate in a good subject, aud has produced a work of strong eflect."^AtJien<Bum. 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COUET STJBUEB. BY LEIGH HUirT. 

*' A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— Examiner. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of J ohnmn.'*— Observer. 



VOL. XI.— MABGABET ADD HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fELsciiiating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a Areshuestt and origin- 
ality about it quite cla&rmmg."—Atfienaum. 



VOL. XII.— THE OLD JTFDOE. BY SAM SLICK. 

"The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— ^j:amtn«r. 



VOL. XIII.— DAEIEN. BY ELIOT WARBTJETOH . 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."- (?^o60. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE; OE, DOMESTIC 

ANNALS OF THE AEISTOGEACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King op Abms. 
** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preservea in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour."— Standard. 



VOL. XV.—THE LAIED OF NOELAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
** The Laird of Norlaw ftdly sustains the author's high reputation."— iS^wndoy Timet. 

VOL. XVL— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITAIY. 

" We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and ftill of oppor- 
tune instruction.'*— rA« Times. 



VOL. XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" ' Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax' 
one of the most popular works of the da^."—Post. 

VOL. XVIIL— FEEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

" Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Po«<. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDEED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
" We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place betweeu ' John Halifax ' and * The Caxtons.' "—Herald, 



VOL. XX.— THE EOMANCE OF THE FOEUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Serjeant at Law. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen BAxm.'*—IUiutrated NewM. 

VOL. XXL— ADELE. BY JIFLIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Ad^le ' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character painting."— Athendum. 

VOL. XXIL— STXTDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ^* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the acoomplishedauthor."— Sa^«rday Beview. 

VOL. XXIIL— GEANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

" We commend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting, and there is throughout 
u healthy tone of monhty. "—Athenaum. 



VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESa 
" A delightftd hook."— Athenattm. " A book to be read andre-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the droulating library."— Xanctft. 



HURST AOT) BLACI^ETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 



VOL. XXV.— NO CHXmCH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, graoefiilly written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruct- 
ive."—Athenaum. " A charming tale charmingly told. All the characters are drawn 
with life-like naturalness."— JSTeroZd. " The spint of the whole book is excellent. It 
is written with the same true-heacted earnestness as ' John Halifax.' "—Uxaminer. 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 
" • Lost and Sav^ * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel."— 7V»m». 
" A novel of rare excellence ; fresh in its thought, and with a brave soul speaking 
through it. It is Mrs Norton's best prose work.'*— Examiner. 



VOL. XXVIII.— LES MISEBABLES. BY VICTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

*• The merits of * Les Mlsferables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty, in dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo haa stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Qua r^^r/y Meview. 



VOL. XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOET. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
veiy gracefiil and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle 
with repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work 
of art, and so we intend it.'*— Times. 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS OLirHANT. 

"A good book on a most interesting theme."— Times. 

"A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a nicho 
tn every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— 5a^rday Review. 

*• Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest, ana eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and lire-like touches, which leave a strong impression."- JE^c/indwr^A Bevieut. 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writinc, 
as well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's ' is the work of an art- 
ist. The whole book is worth reBA.ir\^."—Athen€eum. 



VOL. XXXIL— SAM SLICK'S TEAITS OF AMEEICAN 
HTTMOUE. 

**Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prise. 
These ncv ' Traits ' exhibit most successmlly the broad national features of American 
humour.'— P<?»<. .. - 
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